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THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 





TURKEY 


[ove shall you get your ‘‘bird”’ 





for, the great national dinner 

this year— buy a tame one? It 
may be just as satisfactory eating, but there’s lots more pleasure 
in going out with a Forehand and capturing a wild one, and 
while you’re out you may get something else that’s good 
eating or take in some animal that wears a fur that has a 
market value. One of the 


FOREHAND 


Guns will soon pay for itself in the actual value of the game 
you secure with it, while the pleasure and benefit you derive 
from its use are worth many times its cost. 








Forehands are made in 12 and 16 bore and warranted in the 
use of nitro powder. Rebounding lock. Half-pistol grip. Fitted 
with the Forehand Automatic Ejector that throws the empty 
cartridge completely out of the barrel instantly — no sticking. 


RETAIL PRICES. 
$7.00 with plain steel barrel. $8.00 with twist barrel. 


Sold Everywhere. If your dealer can’t supply you, we’ll sell 
, : you direct at these prices, cash with order; but 
See our advertisement ask him first, it’s handier. 
in Companion Pre- 


mium Number. FOREHAND ARMS CO., Worcester, Mass. 


OLDEST GUN MANUFACTORY IN AMERICA. 
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Among life's Pleasures 
When abright sky and crisp air give promise of perfect football 
weather, when the appetite is keen and expectation of the 
glorious rush gives zest to everything-be careful.what you 
€at: The game may be won or lost on a breakfast: 


Cream of Wheat: 


is an ample food, sustaining and invigorating, but so easily di: 
gested as not to interfere with active pursuits. 
We give away, with every purchase of two packages of Cream of wheat af 
Dictire OF NOMAWESTEIA SCOP ISXI7 UICDCS.TPOY GHC SOF t Tipe, ¢ V do 
dark mats, entirely without eaverising natter dad astindly o HISTIC 
Ask to see them at_your grocers. CREAT OF WHEAT CO runnenrot 5, PHN. 
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WARNERS  RUST-PROOF CORSETS 


A NS 8 IT AS EO I es Re 


“RUST-PROOF” PREVENTS WEAKENING O a hest Qrece SAL 
THE BONING , CORSET FROM LOSING ITS ade ON Materials--s 
SHAPE & THE STAINING C ERLINE! Short, Medium % 
IL EXCELS IN LIGHTNE: . | ae 2 oe 
/ LONG WaISC. 
AND FLEXIBILITY. ong 


BY REASON OF 1 

IT WILL FIT BETTER 
WEAR LONGER THAN ANY 
CTHER CORSET MADE 














SHORTHIP & STRAIGHT 
‘FRONTS. 


RUST-PROOF” $122 TO $3.00 


IS STAMPED UPON THE INSIDE OF ALL MERCHANTS SELL THEM 


EVERY PAIR. THIS STAMP ASSURE THE WARNER BROS 


A PERFECT RUST-PROOF SOaSET. NEW YORK ~CHICAGO™SAN FRANCISCO~ 
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EXTRA HEAVY 
DOUBLE SOLE 
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These Shoes Fit 


like gloves —smoothly and without pressure. They are 


comfortable from the moment of trving on. Bewitching was 
stvle and blissful ease —the combination that delights thé a a ogue 


the fashionable smart dresser. All the latest leathers, nt 
all the up-to-date shapes, full of ‘“‘snap” and “ go.” shows our many styles se’ 
FREEwith address of local deale 
Fifty-nine styles to select from — Street, Dress, Shoes sent prepaid for $3. ey 
House, Outing Boots, $3; Oxfords, $2.50. Fast Perea cs 
color eyelets used exclusively. P.S.— In Canada and all countries = 


$3. 75. 
ONLY ONE DEALER IN A TOWN. piers aun is pede: " 


THOMAS G. PLANT CO., Bickford Strect, BOSTON.§ 


P.S. In addition to foreign prices quoted, add 25 cents for. forwarding 
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the low huts scowled at her as she went by, 
and muttered to themselves. In Tsiskwa’s 
hut Neil made her cuddle down among the 
blankets while he told her legend after legend 
until she fell asleep. Her hand still clung to 
his, and he had to unclasp the fingers to get 
away. 

She was a great trouble to him, but he felt 
very tender toward her as he went outside, 
and his head began to whirl with the problem 
of how to get her back to the white settle- 
ments. Tsiskwa could not take her, for the 
Indians and whites were at war, and he 








- USH!” the boy said. ‘The 

H schleech-owl will come faw 

you.”’ 

“T don’t care!” the little girl 
sobbed. “ I1— want— my — mother! 
Oh, 1 want my mother !’’ 

The boy looked at her helplessly. 
She was a little black-haired thing, all 
crumpled and twisted into a ragged 
knot of sorrow. She had dropped 
down beside a log, and was sobbing 
aloud. She was not half as old as he— 
at least he did not count her so. She 
was seven and he was nine. 

“I tell you,” he insisted, “it’s no 
use clying. The schleech-owl will 
come faw you.” 

She lifted her head, her grief sud- 
denly lulled by contempt. “‘I’d be 
ashamed if I couldn’t say ‘sereech’ 
and ‘ery!’’’ she scoffed. “You talk 
like a baby!”’ 

His face grew red, and he twisted 
his mouth with a great effort at enun- 
ciation. “I can say ‘screech’ and 
‘ery!’ ” he declared. “I’m not a baby, 
I’m an Indian; but I don’t look as 
much like one as you do. My eyes 
are blue, and yours are just as black— 
and your hair —”’ 

“My hair curls,’’ the little girl re- 
torted, “and I want my mother!’’ 

He sat down on the log and swung 
his bare feet. His legs were bare, 
too, and almost the whole of his 
sturdy, muscular little body; the 
brownness of the skin showed that it 
had been bare a long time. His hair 
was sunburned to a queer, tawny 
color, and was dressed with feathers. 
The little girl wore the tatters of a 
dress that had been made in the white 
settlements, for the Indians had cap- 
tured her only a month before; but 
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another of the men headed him; in a moment 
they had posted themselves round the village 
so as to command all the paths which led to the 
council-house in the center, and those who were 
not needed to guard the paths chased the pony, 
running him at full speed round and round the 
council-house, while they laughed and yelled. 
Then Neil saw that they were not trying to 
catch the pony, but were chasing him for the 
fun of hearing the bell ring; he saw, too, that 
they were all very drunk. The frightened 
racing of the pony and the clamor of the bell 
were a huge joke to them, and gradually the 
women, children and men who had 
stayed in the village caught the spirit 
of the thing and joined in the pursuit, 
until the whole population was rushing 
round and round the council-house, 
and throwing sticks and stones. 

In the midst of the hubbub, the 
white child came to the of 
Tsiskwa’s house; for a moment she 
stood silent, her black eyes wild with 
terror, and then she screamed. Her 
voice was so shrill that it pierced 
through all the other sounds, and 
reminded everybody that she was still 
with them and still unhappy. 

The women and children glanced 
back at her as they ran, and shouted 
ugly things, but Gahuni, the man who 
had captured her, swerved out of the 
race, jumped off his horse, and stag- 
gered toward her with a look so angry 
that she screamed again and ran from 
him, calling to Neil. Neil caught her 
by the hand, and darted down the 
path toward the woods. He thought 
Gahuni would turn back when he saw 
her getting out of the way, but Gahuni 
followed, and when Neil glanced back 
over his shoulder his heart came up 
in his throat, for he saw that the 
Indian had drawn his hunting-knife, 
and the hate in his half-crazy face left 
no doubt that he would kill the child 
if he caught her. 

Some of the other Indians followed ; 
part of them were drunk with liquor 
and part with excitement, but Gahuni 
stumbled over a root and barred the 
path a moment, giving the children a 
little time. Neil left the path and 
dragged the little girl into the woods, 
counting on eluding the Indians by 
turns and twists among the trees. 
Their voices clamored behind him, and 
still farther back was the jangling of 
the bell ; but the little girl had stopped 
crying at last, and she ran like a baby 
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the boy had spent four out of his nine 
years among them. 

She threw her arms around his neck. 
“O Neil, Neil, take me to my mother !’’ 
she pleaded. “‘Nobody’s watching us now; we | 
can run away and go home. O Neil, you 
aren’t an Indian; you’re white like me, and I 
want to go home!” 

Without meaning to be unkind, he shook 
himself free. ‘“‘Well, I don’t want to go home,” 
he said. “There are no men at home, and my 
mother—my mother is queer.”” He was speak- 
ing slowly, partly to be very careful with his 
r’s, and partly because, as he spoke, the 
memories of his past life were crowding back 
to him. “My mother is queer,” he repeated, 
kicking his heels in a troubled way against the 
log, “and I’m scared at home.” 

Her black eyes grew incredulous. ‘‘Scared ?”’ 
she said. “Scared at home?” 

He nodded. “You see my father’s dead, 
and my brother—’’ her hands flew up to her 
face as if to shut out horrible memories; he 
had forgotten that her father and brothers had 
been killed by the Indians. He checked himself 
and then went on chokily. “It was the Tories 
killed my father and my brother, and at home 
it’s so lonesome. When I’m big enough I may 
“0 back to fight the Tories, but I don’t want 
to go now. You know the soldiers captured 
me and took me home once, but I found that 
my brother was dead, and one day I saw 
siskwa in the woods and came back with 
him. I was a baby when my own father was 

cilled, and Tsiskwa is my father now. I don’t 
want to go home.”’ He was silent a little while, 
still swinging his brown heels against the log. 
“Inali’s not my brother, though,” he added 
suddenly, “at least he’s not a brother like 
Sandy.”’ He clenched his teeth to keep from 
tying. “TI liked Sandy better than anybody,” 
leadded. “If Sandy hadn’t died, I’d go home.” | 
She sank down where she had been before | 


“IF SANDY HADN'T 


and sobbed again. After a while he gave her 
shoulder a little poke. “I’m going back,’’ he 
said. ‘Come along!’’ 


She picked herself up slowly, and he ran | 


ahead along a path which took them out of the 
uncleared woods, past fields of waving maize, 
into the Indian village. She stumbled after 
him, half-blinded by her tears, but dreadfully 
afraid of being left alone. The Indian women 
who were hoeing in the corn-fields shook their 
heads in dislike as they heard her sobbing and 
calling out to the boy. There had never been 
a captive child among them who had cried so 
much, and one by one they had all lost patience 
with her. Ayasta, whose husband had brought 
her to the village, had refused to adopt her, 
and no one else had volunteered. Neil had 
heard that if Tsiskwa, his foster-father, had 
not pleaded for her, she would have been 
killed. The Indians had been so kind to him 
that he could not believe they would ever really 
harm her, but she had such a way of clinging 
to him that he had come to feel responsible for 
her. 

“Sereamer! Screamer!’’ the women called, 
hatefully. ‘The screech-owl will catch you!” 
The little girl paid no attention; she did not 
understand their language, and she was too 
unhappy to notice them, but Neil waited for 
her and took her roughly by the hand, angry 
because she made herself a nuisance, and yet 
sorry for her. 

“Don’t ely!” he begged. “I'll tell you all 
about the time the bears left the tribe and went 
off to live in the woods. Come to Tsiskwa’s 
house; there’s nobody there.’’ 

She blinked the tears out of her eyes, and 
held his hand while they passed through the 
village. The women who were working round 


DIED, 1’D GO HOME.”’ 


himself was so little that he could not lead her 
through the wilderness, even if he could escape 
the Indians. 

And besides, he did not want to leave the 
Indians; he was lonesome and afraid in his 
mother’s house. The Revolution had begun, 
and in North Carolina the Revolution was the 
bitterest of civil wars; the whole country was 
bloodthirsty with the longing for freedom, for 
authority and for revenge. His mother fright- 
ened him with her strange eyes, always burning 
with hatred for the Tories. 

He stood in the doorway, looking at the 

Indian boys who were playing shinny. Sud- 
denly they dropped their shinny sticks, and 
raced along the path which led out into the 
woods beyond the corn-fields. Neil dashed 
after them, although he had been thinking too 
hard to hear anything, and did not know what 
+they were running for. The women in the 
corn-fields dropped their hoes and ran, too. 
Somewhere in the woods a bell was ringing; 
at first the sound was faint, then it grew 
louder and wilder. A riderless pony burst into 
sight between the trees, and after him galloped 
a dozen mounted Indians, yelling, shouting, 
swaying to and fro on their horses, and striking 
at him with long switches and prods whenever 
they came in reach. The bell was tied round 
the pony’s neck, and rang frantically as he 
ran. 

At first the women and children drew back 
in alarm. Neil was the only one among them 
who had ever heard a bell before, and they 
could not understand what made the sound. 
The men called to them to head the pony off. 
Neil jumped in front of him and he turned; 
one of the men rode alongside and headed him 
again; he rushed in still another direction, and 


rabbit when the dogs are close behind. 
Even Neil was so small that the 
bushes hid him most of the time, and 
once in a while he held her still a 
moment out of sight, while she panted, with her 
little hands clenched tight against her heart. 

In those moments the longing to protect her 
grew in him. She seemed so little and helpless 
that he wanted to pick her up and carry her, 
but he was too wise to try it; he could only 
listen and think for her, and keep fast hold of 
her hand. She and he were white, and the 
Indians were chasing them. It was strange 
how the years of his life in the village fell 
away from him, leaving nothing but the inborn 
distrust of one race for the other, the over- 
powering sense of kinship with his own people 
and longing for them. It made no difference 
to him that his own life was not in danger; his 
pity for the little girl had broadened into horror 
at her position. 

The shouting of the Indians bewildered him, 
for they were scattering in all directions through 
the woods, and he did not know which way 
to turn. Some one was coming very near, 
crackling through the undergrowth. Neil and 
the little girl had crouched in a bit of open, 
half-surrounded by a blackberry thicket; Neil 
pushed the child in front of him between the 
thorny canes, and he almost screamed with 
dismay when her ragged dress caught and held 
her. He released it and they crept in among 
the stalks, but a shred of cloth was left behind 
which he dared not stop to pull from the 
thorns. The child gave a sob, for a brier had 
cut her face. 

“Don’t ely!” he pleaded. “Oh, they'll kill us 
if you cly!”” The heavy steps were so close 
that he could hardly keep from crying out 
himself in dread. 

She shut her teeth and crept on ; Neil reached 
out and held her still, for fear some one should 
see the brambles move. Some tears rolled down 
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her cheeks, and fell upon the dry leaves with a 
splash. The steps crashed by, and the children 
breathed again. 

“Go on!” Neil whispered. 
deep, deep in the thicket.’’ 

They crept forward, torn and bleeding from 
the thorns, and quite forgetful of the thread of 
cloth behind them. The thicket dipped into a 
ravine, and in the middle of it was a dampened 
trail where the rain-water drained away after 
showers. It was soft from a rain which had 
fallen the day before, and the mud clung to them 
as they crept along it, with the wild growth 
tangling over their heads. 

‘*They’ll never find us here,’ Neil whispered. 
“We can hide till after dark —” 

A shout came from the edge of the thicket; 
the Indian had turned back, and had seen the 
rag and the trodden place where they had crept 
between the briers. Other Indians shouted in 
answer, and came trampling toward the thicket, 
their very noise showing that they were still 
reckless and beside themselves. 
cowered a moment, clinging to each other, and 


“We must hide 


then heard the men hacking away at the brambles, | 


cutting a path to follow them. 

It seemed useless to try to escape any longer, 
but it was too dreadful just to wait. Neil pushed 
the little girl ahead of him again, and they crept 
on down the ravine. Suddenly a bit of open 
daylight shone in front of them. At first he was 
afraid to go toward it, but he dared not stop. 
As they crawled forward, he noticed a sound of 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


man who was holding her. ‘Neil!’ she called, 
“Neil !’’ 

She pulled the man by the hand, and came 
searching for him. 

He retreated noiselessly, deeper and deeper 
into the shadows. Something stronger than 


| himself seemed to draw him away against his 


The children | 


running water, and after a few more yards, the | 


tangle of briers opened and a path led down 
to the broad pool of a creek. Neil peered out, 
and up and down. He knew the creek with all 
its bends. It was shallow here and babbled over 
stones, but just around a curve he could hear it 


pouring over a ledge which he had seen bare | 


sometimes in dry weather, and he remembered 
that it overhung a little cave. 


The Indians were close behind them, working | 


through the thicket. Neil could hear Tsiskwa 
calling him to come back and not to be afraid. 
For an instant he hesitated, but the child pulled 
at his arm. He crept down the bank with her, 
and they ran up the creek. Just as they rounded 
the curve, they heard the Indians come out upon 
the bank and divide into two parties. Neil caught 
up the child, and ran for the waterfall. Its icy 
downpour cut off his breath; the child clutched 
him, gasping and struggling, but he plunged 
through into the cave, and the water closed 
behind them in a gray, glittering veil, shutting 
them in. They shivered and caught their breath 
behind it, straining their ears for sounds of 
pursuit; they could hear nothing but the rush of 
the water, and after a moment Neil was certain 
that the Indians had forgotten the hidden cave, 
and had turned back. 

The child dropped down on the stones, fright- 
ened by the roar of the water. “Don’t cly!’’ he 
began, and then he realized that no one could 
hear her, and in the relief of it, his voice broke 
and he buried his face in his hands. There was 
a pause now in which he could think, and he 
was almost as frightened as she. She huddled 
close to him, erying out all her nervous fear and 
loneliness, while he sat with his feathered head 
bowed, trying to think what he should do next. 
Even if the Indians did not find them again, he 
knew how many days’ marches it took to reach 
the white settlements, and how poorly one could 
live on the berries and roots in the woods; and 
besides, he did not know his way. 

The child’s sobbing grew softer at last, and 
she fell asleep with her small, cold hand in his. 
His teeth chattered with the chill and dampness 
of the cave, and his body grew into a crisscross 
of numb aches and twinging pains. 

Before him he saw starvation and a lonely 
death in the woods, and behind him the life of 
the Indian village called and called. His terror 
of this went away as suddenly as it had come. 
They were cruel, these Indians, but so were the 
white people; he thought of the bitter loneliness 
of home, and all the courage went out of him. 
But the child’s hand held him closely, even in 
her sleep, and this time he did not unclasp it; 
they had suffered together. 


and waked the child. If they were ever to 
escape, it must be now, before it was too dark for 
them to find some dry hiding-place in the woods. 
If the Indians were still watching for them, they 
would have to give themselves up, that was all. 
The child was dazed and frightened by the gloom, 
and when he dashed through the waterfall with 
her she screamed. 

He put his hand over her mouth, and his head 
reeled. Down below them by the creek a camp- 
fire was burning brightly, and round it was a 
stir of men and horses. The children stood 
trembling and hesitating, for the men had heard 
the scream and were looking round. 
the children saw that the men were white. The 
little girl gave another cry, and breaking away 
from Neil, ran down into the camp. 

Neil started to follow, and then stopped. He 


will. The voices of the men sounded harsh and 
loud, and his heart went crying back toward the 
quiet of the woods. 

Suddenly the camp-fire flamed up freshly, send- 
ing a glow upon all the trees. Neil forgot all 
about himself, and ran forward. 

“Put out your fire! Put out your fire!’ he 


called. “The Indians will see it and come 
after you. Their village is less than a mile 
away.” 


“That’s all right,” the man explained. ‘‘We 
can camp where we please, for we finished a 


A UNANIM 


treaty with them this morning and they all went 
home tipsy, playing with a bell.” 

Years afterward, Neil remembered who had 
made the Indians drunk, and used the incident 
in pleading for them, when they were sent to 
exile in the West, but at the time he said nothing. 
The little girl was pulling at his arm, and he 
followed her into the firelight. 

Some one lifted him and held him close, just 
as the little girl had been held. For a moment 
the boy drew himself back, staring hard. Then 
something in the face above him reminded him 
of his father and his brother, and he let himself 
sink wearily into the man’s strong arms. 

The feathers in Neil’s head-dress brushed the 
man in the face, and the man pulled them out. 
The little girl picked one of them up and danced 
round with it, wild with joy. “Neil,” she cried, 
“Neil, you’re not an Indian any more!” 


OUS VOTE. 


BY J. L. HARBOUR. 














“IF THEM THREE BOYS COULD BE MADE TO TOE THE MARK ——"’ 


the Red Oak district school hard to control. 

Indeed, it had the reputation of being the 
worst school in the county, and Reuben was a 
gentle-spirited elderly man in rather feeble health. 
He had come from an adjoining county, and now 
lived with his seventeen- year-old daughter, 
Philena, in three reoms of an old farmhouse 
about a mile from the schoolhouse. 

Hiram Pike, the director of the school, had 
doubted the wisdom of hiring Reuben, but no 
one else had applied for the position. 

“T’m mightily afeard he’s too lackin’ in grit to 
manage Sam Tobey and Lem Lawson and Jake 
Bender. If them three boys could be made to 
toe the mark, it would be no great job to manage 
the rest of the school,’ Hiram Pike had said. 

It soon became evident that Reuben Piper 
would be unable to make these three boys toe 
the mark. He had not the physical strength to 
thrash them, and his kindness they regarded as 
proof that he was afraid of them. Sam Tobey 
declared that the teacher was trying to “soft- 
sawder”’ them, and that it would not “work’’ 
with him. Finally, Sam and the others had 
perfected their plans for putting the teacher 
out, locking the door against him and breaking 
up the school on a certain Friday morning, 
but when that morning came Reuben did not 
appear. 

Instead, at a few minutes of nine o’clock a 
tall, slender girl walked up to the schoolhouse 
door. She was Philena Piper. She showed no 
embarrassment; her head was held erect, and 
she walked with a free and easy gait. 

To the pupils about the doorway she said: 
“Good morning, boys and girls!”’ 

Some of the younger children returned her 


A FTER three weeks Reuben Piper had found 


| greetings, and one or two of the older girls 


nodded their heads and muttered, ‘Good morn- 
i 1 

Philena walked into the schoolhouse, and five 
minutes later she appeared at the door with the 
bell in her hand. She rang it vigorously for a 
moment, and the boys and girls filed in to their 
seats with less noise and confusion than usual. 
When they were all seated, Philena rapped on 


| the desk for order. 
The light through the waterfall began to fade. | 
He lifted himself, stiff and sore in every joint, | 


Suddenly | 


saw the men gather round the child, asking her | 


questions. One of them picked her up and held 
her close. Neil was forgotten. They were passing 


her from man to man, and they did not know | 


that he was out there in the dark. He had saved 
her and nobody thanked him. He drew back. 
Ile might steal home to the village now. 


The child scrambled out of the arms of the | 


Then she said: “I suppose that you are rather 
surprised to see me here to-day. I have come 
because my father is sick. He is too ill to be up 
to-day, and I have come to take his place. I 
have helped him a little in other schools. Father 
has written down the order of exercises, so I 
know just how to go ahead with the recitations.”’ 

She glanced at the slip of paper in her hand and 
said: “I see that the A B C class recites first. 
Will that class please come forward, and will the 
rest of you please attend to your lessons ?”’ 


No teacher who had ever stood on that plat- | 


form had shown greater self-control. It irritated 
Sam Tobey to see her so manifestly confident. 

He leaned across the aisle and whispered to 
Lem Lawson: “Thinks she’s mighty smart, 
don’t she?” 

Philena’s voice, clear and commanding, rang 
out: “Will that large boy on the rear seat in the 
third aisle stop whispering ?”’ 

Sam turned red, giggled and hid his face behind 
his geography. Jake Bender leaned across the 
aisle to say something to Sam, but before he 
could speak, Philena rapped on the desk sharply 
with her ruler. 

“T want that Bender boy there to attend to his 
lessons,’’ she said. ‘ Whispering in school is 
contrary to the rules. It makes confusion and 


| annoys those who are trying to study. Please 
| do not do it.’’ 

| Sam Tobey scrawled on his slate and held it 
|up so that Lem Lawson could read: “She is 


beginning to weaken. 


can’t bulldoze me! She’s too smart!’’ 

The school was more quiet and orderly during 
the next hour. Those piercing, discomforting 
black eyes of Philena’s were 
fixed on a boy the moment he 
became idle or noisy. She 
went about her work with 
perfect self-confidence. And 
Sam Tobey grew more and 
more vexed to see that she 
had the school well in hand. 
Even Lem Lawson turned 
red when she shook her head 
at him because he had his 
knife out in school, and Jake 
Bender had not whispered 
since Philena had rebuked 
him. 

It was almost time for the 
noon recess when Sam rose 
from his seat and sauntered 
down the aisle toward the 
door. 

Philena called out when 
he was half-way down the 
aisle: ‘‘Sam Tobey, go back 
to your seat and ask permis- 
sion before you leave it!’’ 

“T’m going to get a drink.” 

“You can wait for a drink 
until recess. You are break- 
ing the rules.” 

“Bah! I aint held by the 
rules. When I want a drink 
I get it. I’m going to get 
one now.”’ 

He swaggered toward the 
water-pail. Philena watched 
him, with no trace of fear in 
her face and little of excite- 
ment. But when Sam was 
| within three feet of the pail she darted forward, 
seized the large, long-handled tin dipper and gave 
the amazed boy a resounding whack on the head 
| with it. The dipper was partly filled with water, 
| which drenched Sam’s red face, and caused him 





to gasp and sputter as he reeled back over a! 


bench and sprawled at full length on the floor. 
#hilena went back to the platform. 

| Sam knew that the eyes of the school were 
}on him and that his reputation was at stake. 
| Getting upon his feet, he strode toward the 
| platform, but Philena came forward to meet 
him, holding aloft a long, dangerous - looking 
rawhide. 

“Stop right where you are! I know you 
through and through! You are a cowardly 
bully, Sam Tobey, but I am not in the least 
afraid of you! Back to your seat! Go back, or 
| I will lash you all the way there!” 
| She drew the rawhide up as if to strike, and 
| Sam dodged and stepped back.” He had no mind 
to feel that scourge around his ears. But think- 
ing he must make some show of audacity, he 
turned and called out weakly: 

“Come, Jake and Lem and the rest of you! 
Let’s put her out! Let’s show her who is boss 
here !’” 

“O yes, Jake and Lem and the rest of you, do 


She said ‘please.’ T’ll| 
make her eat humble-pie before night! She | 
| any more trouble. 





““ PHILENA RAPPED ON THE DESK 
FOR ORDER.” 
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girl! What a fine and splendid thing it would 
be for you to help him put me out! Do come 
this rooster is afraid of the hen!’’ 

Philena spoke with such withering laughter j;, 
her tones that the whole school laughed, ani 
none responded to Sam’s appeal. He stood. 
twisting his hands together, a picture of cow 
ardice and rage. 

Then Philena threw the rawhide at Sam’: 
feet. 

“There!’? she said. “Now you have thx 
rawhide. Pick it up and you will be just as 
much afraid of me as you are now, you grea‘ 
coward! Why, you couldn’t fight anybod, 
single-handed! You would annoy and tormen! 
and put out my father, a sick man, who would 
be your good friend if you would let him! Lei 
any boy or girl in this school answer this: Has 
my father ever harmed one of you? Up with 
your hands if he has!’’ 

Not a boy or a girl held up a hand. 

“Very well,” said Philena. “Now be fai 
and honest to him, and answer me this: Ha 
he not always been kind and fair in his treat 
ment of you? If he has been, up with you 
hands!” 

Nearly every hand in the room went 
Some of the larger girls, who longed for peac 
and order in the school, held up both hands, ani 
some of them cried out, “Yes, he has! Il 
has been the kindest and best teacher we ever 
had!” 

“Thank you,” said Philena. Her voice was 
less harsh when she turned to Sam and said: 

“Why didn’t you hold up your hand? What 
charge of unkindness or of unfairness have you 
to make against my father ?’’ 

Sam hung his head in sullen silence. 

It was now time for the recess, and Philena 
said: ““Now, boys and girls, my father is sick 
He has been made so partly by the unnecessar) 
care and trouble brought upon him by a few boys 
in this school. It was cruel of them. They 
know they were mean to him. Well, I have 
been to see Mr. Pike, and he says that I may 
take my father’s place for the present if I can 
control the school. I believe that I can do it in 
some better way than by fighting with unruly 
boys. There is no reason why we should have 
I will do what is fair and 
right if you will. But I am perfectly able to 
defend myself against abuse or ill treatment of 
any kind. All that I ask is 
fair treatment. Shall I have 
it ?”’ 

Up went nearly every hand 
in the room. Even Lem Law- 
son’s hand went up this time, 
his sister Jane, who sat near 
him, commanding him in pan- 
tomime. 

“We might as well make 
this unanimous,”’ said Philena, 
cheerily. “Only Sam here and 
Jake Bender have refused to 
hold up their hands. Come, 
now, boys; help us to make it 
a unanimous vote.” 

There was not a trace of 
resentment in her voice. A 
well-disposed boy sitting be- 
hind Jake took his arm and 
held it up, and Jake allowed 
it to remain in the air when the 
boy had withdrawn his hand. 
Sam glanced around for a 
moment, and then his hand 
went up with the others. 

Philena clapped her hands 
joyfully and cried out: “A 
unanimous vote! Thank you! 
Thank you! School is dis 
missed !’’ 

Philena taught that school 
the rest of the term, and when 
it came to an end Hiram Pike 
said to her: “I’m right sorry 
your pa’s no better, but you 
give us the best term of school 
we have had for years. If you 
want the school next term you can have it, at an 
advance of ten dollars a month on your salary. 
I guess you’d get a unanimous vote if the scholiu's 
had their say so.” 
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A Historic Bell. 


URING the fight between the famous U nit 

States frigate Constitution, “Old Lou 
sides,”’ and the British frigate Guerrivre, a »! 
from the Guerriere carried away the Const 
tion’s bell. After the Guerriere surrende: 
and while her dismantled hull rolled heavily, | 
bell tolled responsively to the movements of t! 
shattered craft. The tones, remarkably clear 
melodious, caught the attention of the midsh:) 
man of the Constitution’s forecastle, who ! 
been ordered to hold himself in readiness to 
on board the vanquished vessel and superint« 
the transfer of prisoners. 

While the transfer was going.on and the ba'- 
tered hull rolled in the long, deep Atlantic swe - 
the bell continued to send forth musical tones. 
so the midshipman did not forget it. Assis’! 
by a carpenter’s mate, he had it, with all ‘s 
fixtures, removed and placed in position on ‘°° 
topgallant-forecastle of the Constitution. 


come and help this manly fellow to fight one| Around this bell, about four inches from ‘!° 
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crown, is the following inscription: “Peter 
Secest, Amsterdam. Anno 1263, me fecit,”’ 
which is to say that Peter Secest made this bell 
in Amsterdam in the year 1263. The figures 
carved on the bell, together with other well- 
authenticated facts, indicate that it was long 
used on a convent in England, and was seques- 
trated during the Reformation. Just how it 
came into use on a ship of war is not so plain. 
But, once so employed, it probably became 
widely known in the navy on account of its 
remarkably fine tone and workmanship, and so 
it had doubtless passed from vessel to vessel until 
it finally found a resting-place on the stout old 
timbers of the American frigate. 

During one of the many overhaulings expe- 
rienced by “Old Ironsides”’—for the frigate is like 
the boy’s jack-knife, which had first new blades 
and then a new handle—the bell was removed, 
misplaced and forgotten. Finally the careless 
hands of navy-yard employés sent it to the scrap- 
heap with a pile of accumulated rubbish, which 
eventually came under the hammer and was dis- 
posed of for the good of the public service. In this 
way the silver-toned bell passed to a purchaser 
who placed it over the door of a large manufac- 
turing establishment in a Rhode Island village. 

The venerable relic can be recovered by the 
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government, and it ought to be placed once more|in the olden time, marched Rome’s minor 


’ 


on the forecastle of “Old Ironsides,’ 


where it | triumphs, reached the height from which Monte 


would serve to promote the sentiment that jeal-| Cavo unrolls her magnificent panorama, record- 


ously guards and preserves national trophies—a 
sentiment closely akin to that which guards and 
preserves the liberties of the people and the 
independence of the nation. 





ing a page of history unrivaled in the world. 
Below us on Alba Longa dwelt, as shepherds, 
those who first traced the map of Rome. On 
the left sparkled Nemi, Diana’s Mirror, still 


In connection with the old bell, it may not be | guarding, but beneath her blue waters, the 
amiss to mention a pleasing sequel to the famous |enameled decked yachts of Caligula. Far off 


fight between the Constitution and the Guer- 
riere. Before abandoning his prize, which was 


was Pratica, where A®neas landed, and Antium, 
beloved of Nero; and nearer, Lavinia, who still 


a hopeless wreck, the American captain, Hull, disputes with Pratica the honor of first sheltering 
asked the British captain, Dacres, if there was | the hero, and preserves, in proof of priority and 
anything in particular on board the Guerriere |as her most precious possession, the very ring 


which he wished to preserve. 


Dacres said he | to which he moored his bark. 


much desired to save a large Bible, the gift of | Yet all this history of bygone times seemed 


his mother, and Captain Hull sent an officer 
for it. 

Many years later, when Hull, then a commo- 
dore and in command of the O/iio, met Dacres, 
an admiral, at Gibraltar, the gallant Englishman 
expressed the greatest pleasure at meeting his 
old antagonist. He was constant in his courte- 
sies and attentions, and at a dinner-party given 
on board his flag-ship he showed Mrs. Hull the 
treasured Bible which her husband had saved 
for him from the dismantled wreck 
Guerriere. D. SMITH. 


Capt. Hi. 








T must always be 


making for Rome; as 





| pleasant for us Amer- 
icans to remember 
that Mr. and Mrs. Brown- 
ing never ceased to ex- 

press their appreciation 
of the generosity of their | 
American publishers. || 
“More than any others,” — || 
I have often heard them || 
say, ‘Shave they been 
| 





courteous to us, invaria- 
bly leaving us their 
debtors.” 

And so one day Mr. 
Browning came to my || 
studio in high glee with, || 
“Next Saturday Ba and || 
I are going to Albano on || 
a pienic till Monday, and 
you and Leighton are to 
go with us. Why this 
extravagance? On ac- 
count of this—’’ and he drew from his pocket 
a bit of paper which represented a check from 
Messrs. Ticknor & Fields. “All their own 
buona grazia,” said Mr. Browning. “Not in 
the least obliged to do this, but this is the way 
they always do things.’’ 


A Picnic Party. 


On the appointed day a carriage might have 
been seen issuing from the Porta San Giovanni 
containing four persons—two poets, a painter 
and a sculptor, all primed for pleasure and 
adventure. All cares and anxieties were left 
behind on that sweet May day as useless luggage. 
Chatting pleasantly, the excursionists soon arrived 
at the first object of interest that stood on the 
Albano road—an old, dilapidated edifice, bearing | 
on its front, traced in rude letters, the ominous | 
inscription, “Casa dei Spirite’ (House of | 
Ghosts). 





spot may be, the place is now transformed into a | 


cheery osteria, or café, its ancient history finding | sculpture or painting, since from the 
expression only in a lugubrious procession of | imponderable essence of words must be 


spectres, which adorns its outer walls. 


“The spirits seem a lively set,’’ said the future | sculptor, on the other hand, regretted 
president of the Royal Academy, as a burst of | the absence of this same pliant im- 


laughter issued from the door of the osteria. 


“Spirits are of two kinds,” said Browning, | of bronze and marble. 


solemnly. 


“T confess I see and hear nothing to suggest a | upon mere practical technical difficul- 
shadowy occupant,’’ said Mrs. Browning, as a | ties, distribution of color, foreshortening 


second peal of laughter followed the first. 





HARRIET HOSMER. 


|to the blue heaven beyond. 


| sentative considered his art the most 
However tragic the legend which marks the | difficult. 


often as not, the padrone 
(master), lost in easy 
| slumber, was leaving to 
|| the little Lupetto dog, 
|| with red collar and tink- 
ling bells, the task of 
guarding, and to his 
intelligent oxen the task 
of guiding his vehicle. 
| Here and there, too, were 
| memorials of those who 

too soundly slept, rude 

crosses by the wayside 

marking the spot where 

the barking of the faith- 
| ful little dog once called 
attention to the dead 








| master. 
—————] Then the larger line 
of the great Claudian 


aqueduct, whose stately 
arches form fitting portals 
Then groups of 
Campagna laborers, men and women, all dressed 
in the picturesque costume of their class, decked 
with flowers and all singing their pretty native 
songs, interrupted only by the courteous greeting 
as we pass by. Then the long line of the Alban 
and Sabine hills, too serene to be disturbed by 
either the joys or sorrows of mortals ; 
and thus we reached the city gate, 
where old Giovanni, the well-known 
donkey guide, sat, like Belisarius, but 
with keener vision, which enabled him 
to select from among the many travellers 
those most likely to want a donkey on 
the morrow. 

After dinner at the Hotel Parigi, we 
descended to the terraced garden, where, 
among other topics, were discussed the 
relative difficulties of the arts; and it 
was interesting to note that each repre- 


The poets suggested that 
poetry was more difficult than either 


evolved intelligible substance. The 


ponderability in the rigid substances 
The painter 
eschewed the imponderables and dwelt 











and the like. In the end, the palm for 


“None the less,’’ said the sculptor, “the site | really sensible criticism, multum in 


has preserved its ghostly reputation for centuries, 


| parvo, was yielded to old King Ludwig 


but it is to the old overhanging cliff that super-| of Bavaria, poet and artist, father than states- 


natural reminiscences are attached. 
tion assigns a most pathetic history.” 

“Ah, the cliff does look much more uncanny !’’ 
said Mrs. Browning. “Yes, I can quite fancy 
he grim old pile containing some awful secret. 
llow it juts forward, as if impelled by an irre- 
Sistible impulse to fall and disclose its knowledge 
to the world!” 

“You have already half-divined the story,’ 
Said the seulptor. 

“Give us the other half!” said all, in chorus; 
and we inspected the premises with that interest 
Which any site connected with a ghost never 
fails to inspire in the minds of even the most | 
practical, 

“All in good time,’ was the answer. “The | 
old cliff furnishes merely the connecting link of | 
the story; we shall find preface and catastrophe | 
farther on,’ 


To it tradi- | 





man, who, in conversation one day with the 
writer, declared that “We esteem most difficult 
the art we love best because therein we are most 
critical.” 

The next morning Browning declared that old 
Giovanni had been looking in at his window all 
night to catch his eye at daybreak before other 
competitors could extol the virtues of their 
donkeys. However that may be, the quartet 
was soon mounted and on its winding way. We 
skirted the Alban Lake, passed the monastery 


of Palazzuolo, where certain of the padres, | 


sunning themselves on their little green loggia, 
gave us “ Buon giorno ”’; climbed the raggedly 


paved steps of Rocca di Papa, emerged upon the | 


camping-ground of Hannibal, silently passed 
the young acolytes of the church, who, by 
superior command, turn their backs upon all 
representatives of the female sex, and treading 


Then we passed long lines of wine-ecarts|the now narrow moss-grown path over which, 





of the | 





compressed into yesterday as we turned to the 
right and viewed the vast stretch of Campagna, 
whose gentle undulations—as if nature, by a 
sudden fantasy, had resolved her sea-green waves 
into sea-green sward—recall that dim age when 
this portion of our planet, so rich in human 
events, was still unprepared for the foot of man. 

So passed the morning, until a generous 
hamper exploited under a spreading chestnut 
reminded us of mundane things. 

“Now, Hatty, give us your story,’’ said Mrs. 
Browning. “If it isa pretty story, what place 
more fit than this?” 

“Unfortunately, my story requires illustra- 
tion,”’ was the answer, “‘and even this wealth of 
pictorial art does not furnish the desideratum. 
Rather let us call upon Giovanni for a story. 
He is not himself if he is not equal to the 
occasion.” 

To appreciate fully Giovanni’s story, it must 
be remembered that at the time of which we 
write Italy was in a state of revolutionary 
ferment, authorities being on constant watch for 
political offenders. 


” 


Interview with Signor Sindaco. 


Called to the front, Giovanni, with a splendid 
show of mock modesty, for nothing pleased him 
half so much as to relate his experiences, began, 
with terrible earnestness and with a profound 
salaam at each mention of the “Signor Sindaco:”’ 

“Last week, O signori, I was granted an 
interview with the Signor Sindaco. ‘I have 
come, Signor Sindaco,’ says I, ‘to make a 
disclosure affecting the safety of one of the best- 
known citizens of Albano.’ 

“*Dio mio, Giovanni,’ says the Signor 
Sindaco, ‘what has come to your knowledge? 
In these troublous times one cannot be too alert.’ 

“*Too true, Signor Sindaco!’ says I. ‘When 
I go to bed at night I never know whether I 
shall awake in the morning alive or dead.’ 

“*Speak freely, Giovanni,’ says the Signor 
Sindaco. ‘You well know that if you can make 
any disclosure affecting the well-being of Albano, 
you will be well rewarded.’ 

“*Blood, Signor Sindaco,’ says I, ‘and without 
warning,—it cannot be otherwise,—but my dis- 
closure is confidential !’ 

“*Tet all leave the room,’ says the Signor 
Sindaco, and Sua Eccelenza and I are alone. 


***Well, Signor Sindaco,’ says I, ‘I have come | 
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Browning read us 


and after much persuasion 
the whole of his magnificent poem of Saul. 


Then came dinner, then preparations for 
departure; and our delightful stay in Albano 
became a thing of the past. 

‘*Now,” said the sculptor, as, reaching the 
well-known “Tor di Mezza Via” (the half-way 
house between Rome and Albano), the coachman 
paused to breathe his horses, ‘“‘now for the story ;”’ 
and bidding the trio follow, she crossed the little 
brook at the base of the fine old bit of aqueduct 
and mounted the hill opposite the osteria. ‘‘Now,”’ 
she said, pointing to one of the ruins which stand 
upon the Appian Way, “what does that old ruin 
suggest to you?” 

“A human head!’’ exclaimed Mr. Browning. 

“Yes, a human head,’’ added Mrs. Browning. 
“Tn a dimmer light the illusion must be perfett.’’ 

**A human head!” echoed Leighton. “I won- 
der I never noted the resemblance before, but I 
never saw the old ruin from this point of view.”’ 

**Let us seat ourselves here,’’ said the sculptor, 
selecting a shady nook under one of the old 
ruined archways, “and I will tell you the story 
which connects this spot with the ‘Casa dei 
Spirite.’ 

“Centuries ago, when this desolate Campagna 
was crowned with magnificent villas and teemed 
with human life, a certain Apuleius, a noble 
Roman who held high office under the Emperor 
Domitian, dwelt upon this very site. Apuleius 
had but one child—a daughter so beautiful that 
throughout the empire she was known as the 
beautiful Apuleia. For this child the fond father 
conceived a most exalted destiny. Nay, he even 
dreamed, as the emperor was known to be 
susceptible to the influence of female charms, 
that even the imperial purple lay within her 
grasp. What, then, was his rage and mortification 
when Apuleia declared that she had already 
bestowed her heart upon Belisarius, a young 
captain in the imperial army, and that while he 
lived she would espouse no other man ! 


Apuleia and the Lover. 


“In vain did Apuleius, by entreaty, remon- 
strance and threats, oppose the resolution of his 
daughter. Apuleia remained immovable, and the 
father, perceiving that he had no other means of 
ridding himself of the unwelcome suitor, caused 
Belisarius to be barbarously murdered and his 
body to be concealed under the overhanging cliff 
near the well-known ‘Casa dei Spirite.” Apuleia, 
overwhelmed with grief at the continued absence 
of Belisarius, and fearing that some ill fortune 
had befallen him, withdrew to a lonely tower in 
the west wing of the mansion, and there kept 
faithful watch, awaiting her lover’s return. But 
death soon closed her weary vigils, and her father, 
in his remorse and despair, erected a magnificent 
monument to her memory, of which nothing 
remains save yonder ruin. 

“But tradition asserts that as the monument 
fell into decay the crumbling stones gradually 
assumed the features of the beautiful Apuleia, 
her gaze still turned westward, still waiting her 
lover’s return, as if kindly nature, touched by the 
poor girl’s sorrow and devotion, had wrought for 




















THE 


to inform you that if that wicked shoemaker, 
who has been promising me my new boots fora 
fortnight, does not bring them home by Saturday 
next I am going to kill him!’ ”” 

“Tt’s a pity, O signori,’ said Giovanni, as 
we were returning home late that afternoon, 
encouraged perhaps by the reception given to 
his interview with the Signor Sindaco, “‘that 
you cannot be here this evening to hear the 
cuckoo call. His voice is like a silver trumpet— 
like this, O signori,” and Giovanni emitted a 
sound which caused Browning, in an aside, to 
inquire if the Bull of Bashan was tethered in 
the Alban woods. 


A Ruin of the Campagna. 


The next morning little was done, as the drive 
home was to take place in the afternoon, but I 
produced a certain book which, with wise pro- 
vision, I had insinuated into my travelling-bag ; 


APPIAN WAY. 


| her out of the very ruin of her life an enduring 
immortality; and to this day the beautiful A puleia 
is known as ‘the weird watcher of the Roman 
Campagna.’ ” 

“That is a charming old legend,” said Mrs. 
Browning, when the story was told and we had 
entered the carriage and driven some distance 
in silence. “I never heard it before.’’ 

“The story is not so well known as it deserves 
to be,” said the sculptor. “I often think what 
an exquisite poem might be wrought out of its 
delicate materials—too delicate for any but the 
poet’s art.’”’ 

“You are right,” said Mrs. Browning, gazing 
with renewed interest at the old ruin. “Did 
stone ever imprison so much wistful earnestness, 
so much weary longing, as did that poor, shattered 
form, old and gray and mutilated by centuries ?’ 

“There is Apuleia,’’said Mr. Browning, as some 
days after this conversation we were walking 
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upon the Campagna and came in view of the ruin. | means to record the legend. 


“Don’t forget the poem,”’ said I. 


THE YOUTH’S 


You will see.” 
But too quickly came another recording angel, 


“Ah, that’s Ba’s,”’ said Mr. Browning. ‘She! and Apuleia still waits a worthy historian. 


A-~PRAIRIE 





OLA found herself 
walking up the 
cafion, between the 
rocky hills beside the 
dry arroyo. Summer 
dust whitened the road, 
and rose to her tread in alkaline clouds. It was 
warm, too, under the remorseless Colorado sun, 
but nothing touched Lola. She was struggling 
with a thing that was half anguish and half 
anger, and that lifted upon her a face more and 
more convincing in its ugliness. 

It seemed impossible to doubt that Jane had 
indeed worked the wrong of which Sefiora Vigil 
accused her—although Jane’s own word, and no 
word of the sefora’s, bore this conviction to 
Lola’s breast. Jane had faltered in the trust 
which she had assumed, and now, confronted 
with the embarrassment of facing Lola’s father 





in a plain confession of her delinquency, she | 


hesitated and was miserable and afraid and 
reluctant. Rather than state her situation she 
would even keep Lola from school. 

“Tt isn’t that I care for that!” throbbed Lola. 
It was not the stoppage of her own course, 
indeed, although this was a misery, but the loss 
of trust in all humanity which distrust of Jane 
seemed to the girl to inflict upon her. If Jane 
were not true, none could be; and the suspicion 
and unrest rioted back again to the bosom 
which belief in Jane and the world had 
softened and calmed. 

There was nothing todo. Lola’s father could 
easily repair Jane’s shortcoming, but not with- 
out having an explanation of the facts of the 
case. The facts of the case he must never 
know. Even in her pain and indignation, Lola 
never made a question of this. 

“Suppose it is true!’’ thought the girl, sud- 
denly overcome by a new tide of feeling. ‘“‘What 
am I blaming her for? She would never have 
fixed the house or bought things for herself! 
She did it all for me. And although I would 
rather have gone to school than have the piano, 
am I to blame tia for not knowing this? She 
never thought where she was coming out. She 
just went on and on. And now that there is 
no more money, she is frightened and sorry and 
ashamed. She has done everything for me— 
even herself she has fairly made over to please 
me. Poor tia! Oh, ungrateful that I am to 
have been thinking unkindly of her!’’ 

Suddenly all the bitterness left her, like an 
evil thing exorcised by the first word of pitying 
tenderness. Tears stole sweetly to her eyes. 
Peace came upon her shaken spirit. The day 
had been full of strange revelations; and now 
it showed her how good for the human heart 


it is to be able to pity weakness, to love, to for- | 


bear and to forgive. 

In the strange peacefulness which brooded 
over her she walked home between the piion- 
sprinkled hills, where doves were crocning 


and the far bleating of an upland herd echoed | 


among the barren ridges. She reflected quietly 
upon meeting Jane without a hint of any shadow 
in her face, but in such sunniness of humor as 
should gladden and reassure. And Jane would 
never dream of the dark hour which had visited 
her child. She would never know that any 
slightest thought, unnurtured in affection, had 
risen to cast between them the least passing 
shadow ; although from Lola’s heart might never 
pass away that little, inevitable sense of loss 
which those know whose love survives a revela- 
tion of weakness in one believed to be strong. 

As she came in sight of the hollow roof of the 
Dauntless she saw the doctor riding toward her. 

“Hello!’? he said. ‘‘What have you been 
doing up the cafion? Building Spanish castles ?”’ 

“Watching Spanish castles fall,’’ said Lola, 
smiling. ‘What would you do,” she went on 
lightly, “if you had planned something worth 
while, and it became impossible?” 

The doctor looked down at her young, ques- 
tioning face. It was grave, although she spoke 
gaily, and looked so mere a slip of girlhood with 
her brown throat and cheek and lifted black- 
lashed eyes. 

Unexpectedly the doctor remembered when 
he, too, had meant to do things that should be 
“worth while.” He thought of Berlin and 
Vienna and Paris, and the clinics where he had 
meant to acquire such skill as, aiding his zeal, 
should write him among the first physicians of 
his day. And here he was, practising among a 
few Mexicans and miners, tending their bruises, 
doling them out quinine, and taking pay of a 
dollar a morth from every man, sick or well, 
enrolled on the mine books, and frequently 
getting nothing at all from such as were not 
therein enrolled. Never a volume of his had 
startled the world of science. Surgery was bare 
of his exploits. Medical annals knew him not. 
All he had thought to do was undone by him; 
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and yet here he was, contented, happy and 
healthy in a realm of little duties. In so unpre- 
tentious a life as this he had found satisfaction ; 
and for the first time it came upon him that thus 
simply and calmly satisfaction comes to the great 
mass of men who have nothing to do with glory 
or hope of glory. 

“When great things become impossible, what 
would you do?’ said Lola, tossing back her long, 
braided hair. 

“IT would do little things,’ said the doctor, 
with whimsical soberness. 

An unusual equipage was turning in from the 
Trinidad road—an equipage on which leather and 
varnish shone, and harness brasses flashed, 
while the dust rolled pompously after it in a 
freakish fantasy of postilions and outriders. 
The driver made a great business of his long 
whip. The horses were sleek and brown. 
Altogether the vehicle had a lordly air, easily 
matching that of the individual sitting alone on 


‘*TIA, TIA, DO YOU HEAR? YOU ARE A LADY OF FORTUNE!”’ 


the purple cushions—a man whose features were 
not very clear at the distance, although the 
yellowness of his beard, the glitter of his studded 
shirt-front, and whole consequential, expansive 
effect recalled to the doctor’s mind an image of 
the past, less ornate, indeed, and affluent, but 
of similar aspect. He narrowed his eyes, staring 
townward over Lola’s head, and wondering if 


yonder princely personage might not in very | 


truth be Lola’s father. 

But the girl’s eyes were bent upon the ground. 
She did not see the equipage or the man on the 
purple cushions. 

“You do little things?” she said, raising her 
eyes gravely to the doctor’s. He had always 
seemed to her the man who did great things. “I 
will try,” she added, seriously. 

While she talked with the doctor the world 
seemed to Lola a pleasant place, with a golden 
light on its long levels and a purple glamour on 
its hills. And after he had left her, she went 
with a light heart down the unpaved street that 
she had lately traversed in unseeing bitterness. 
The very hum of the mine cars was full of good 
cheer; children splashed joyously in the ditch; 
magpies gossiped ; the blacksmith-shop rang with 
a merry din of steel. 

Set emerald-like in the yellow circle of the 
prairies, the green young cottonwood grove 
about Jane’s house shone fresh and vivid. At 
the white gate a carriage waited—a strange 
carriage which Lola scrutinized wonderingly as 
she approached. With delighted eyes she noted 
the purple cushions and the satin coats of the 
horses. Who could have come? Whose voice 
was that which issued from the house in an un- 
broken monologue, genial, langhing, breathless ? 

Suddenly, as she mounted the porch steps, a 
persuasion of familiarity in those light accents 
overcame her. Could it be that her father had 
come at last? That, after all her waiting, she 
was to see him and talk with him and sob out 
on his breast her appreciation of his long labors 
in her behalf, his kindness, unselfishness and 
goodness ? 

She forgot that she had sometimes been hurt 
at his silence and absence. Her childhood swam 


COMPANION. 


before her; she recalled the sweetness of her 
mother’s face, and in that memory he who 
awaited her in Jane’s sitting-room gathered a 
graciousness which exalted him, as if he, too, had 
been dead and was alive again. 

The talk broke off at her impetuous entrance. 
Upon a chair sat a man witha round and ruddy 
face, with bright blue eyes and a curling spread 
of yellow beard. Lola hesitated. She doubted if 
this richly arrayed, somewhat stout man could be 
the slim, boyish-looking father she remembered. 
Then the unalterable joyousness of his glance 
reassured her, and she rushed forward crying, 
“Oh, it’s you! It’s you!’’ 

She had not noticed Jane, who sat opposite, 
mute and relaxed, like one in whom hope and 
resolution flag and fail; but Jane’s deep eyes 
followed Lola’s swift motion, and her look 
changed a little at the girl’s air of eager joy. 
As she saw Lola fling herself upon his breast 
and cling there, she winced, and her heart yearned 
at the sight of a love which she had somehow 
failed to win with all her efforts, and which now 
she should never win, since Lola was about to 
leave her forever. 

The hour so long dreaded by Jane seemed 
surely to have come at last—the hour of her 
child’s departure. Forth to life’s best and 
brightest Lola would go, as was meet. Happi- 
ness illimitable awaited the girl she had cherished. 
It was right that this should be so; yet, alas for 
the vast void gray of the empty heart which Lola 
would leave behind! 

“Well, this is a kind of surprise!” said Mr. 
Keene, holding his daughter away for a better 





sight of her radiant face. “You | 


are taller than I expected. 
She’s got real Spanish eyes, 
aint she, Miss Combs? Like 
her mother’s. The Keenes are 
all sandy. I’m not suye I'd 
have known you, Lola.’ 

“© papa, you’ve been away so long! You’ve 
been kind and good to me—yet —”’ 

“We'll have to let bygones be bygones,’ 
declared her father, gratified to learn that she had 
thought him good and kind—for this point had 
rather worried him. ‘‘I’ve felt at times as if I 
hadn’t done you just right.’’ 

“Don’t say so, papa !”’ 

“Well, I won’t,”’ agreed Mr. Keene, willingly. 
“Only I’m glad to find you haven't cherished 
anything against me for leaving you like I did. 
When I persuaded Miss Jane to take you, I 
couldn’t foresee what hard luck I was going to 
strike, could I?” As he paused he caught 
Jane’s eye upon him in a significance which he 
did not understand. 

“She doesn’t know,” said Jane, in a sort of 
whisper, indicating Lola, whose back was toward 
her. 

*“Doesn’t know what?’ asked Mr. Keene, 
unwitting and bewildered. 
doesn’t know all I suffered, what with taking 
up one worthless claim after another month in 
and out—if you mean that! Why, I actually 
thought one time of giving up prospecting and 
settling down to day’s work! Yes’m! It was 
sure enough that grub-stake you gave me last 
Fourth of July that brought me my first luck! 
I put it right into Pony Gulch and my pick 
struck free-milling ore the first blow! Some of 
the stuff runs ninety dollars to the ton and some 
higher. I’ve already had good offers for my 
claim from an English syndicate, but I haven’t 
decided to sell. Seems queer it should be such 
a little while ago that I called you out of that 
pavilion, Miss Jane, and told you what a fix I 
was in! You remember you said you hadn’t 
the money—and then afterward you turned in, 
real friendly, and raised me what I needed.’’ 

Lola exclaimed, “You were here in town on 
the Fourth of July? O papa! Why didn’t I 
see you? Oh—what —” 

**Y ou came near enough to seeing me,”’ laughed 
Mr. Keene, “and to going away with me, too! 


“Of course she | 
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realize it now! But I was pushed to the wall. 
But for Miss Jane’s helping me out, I’d hay; 
had to take you away, sure enough! She told 
you, didn’t she?’ 

“Told me? Told me what?” 

“Why, about my idea of getting you that situa 
tion up in Cripple? They needed help bad vy 
in the boarding-house where I lived, and I’ 
made ’em a promise to fetch you. It was eas) 
work in the dining-room, and right good pay.” 

“‘And—and—tia fixed it—so—you decided t 
leave me here ?’’ 

“That’s what she did! I’m mighty glad of i: 
too, for I see you’re not cut out for any suci 
work. I’m not forgetting what I owe Mis 
Jane. She’s been a good friend to us both. 
was sorry to hear down in Trinidad about you 
mortgaging your house that time, Miss Comb 
Yes, I’m downright ashamed to think I’ve \ 
you pay me month by month for Lola’s service 
when really you were out of pocket for ly 
schooling and all. But I didn’t realize hoy, 
things were, and now we'll level things up.” 

“My services!” Lola sprang to her fee 
Everything was clear enough now. No need ty 
summon charity for Jane’s shortcomings! Nv 
need to overlook, to palliate, to forgive! Jane's 
fault had been merely too lavish a generosity, 
too large a love. There had been no question 
with her of property. She had simply given 
everything she had to a forsaken, ungratef,! 
child—home, food, raiment, schooling. 

These were the facts. The flood of unutter- 
able feeling which swept over Lola as the 
knowledge of it all flashed upon her was some. 

thing deeper than thought, something more 

moving than any mere matter of perception. 

A passionate gratitude throbbed in her heart, 

confused with a passionate self-reproach. She 

desired to speak, but somehow her lips refused 
utterance. She trembled and turned white, 
and stood wringing her hands. 

“T was always a generous man,” said Mr. 
Keene, lost to his daughter’s looks in pleasant 
introspection, ‘‘and I mean to do right by you, 
Miss Combs. You'll find I’m not ungrateful. 
Lola’ll always write to you, too, wherever we 
are. I’m thinking some of Paris. How'd that 
suit you, Lola? A person can pick up a mighty 
good time over there, they say. And bonnets— 
how many bonnets can you manage, Lola? 
Why, she looks kind of stunned, don’t she, 
Miss Combs ?’’ 

Jane was gazing at the girl. She knew well 
with what force the blow so long averted had 
fallen at last. In her own breast she seemed to 
feel the pain with which Lola had received her 
father’s revelations. 

“Lola,’’ she cried, leaning forward, “don’t 
feel so, my lamb! I’m sorry you had to know 
this. I tried hard to keep it from you. but 
it’s all out now, and you must try to bear it. 
Your father don’t realize—he hasn’t meant to 
hurt you. He’s fond of you, dearie. And he’s 
going to take you to foreign lands, and you 
can see all the great pictures and statues, and 

have a chance to learn all the things you spoke 
of — designing and such. Don’t look so, my 
child!”’ 

Mr. Keene began to feel highly uncomfortable. 
Evidently, in his own phrase, he had “put his 
foot into it; he had said too much. He had 
disclosed fallacies in himself of which Lola, it 
seemed, knew nothing. And now Lola, who 
had received him with such flattering warmth, 
was turning her face away and looking strange 
and stern and stricken. 

Nor did Miss Combs seem fairly to have 
grasped the liberality of his intentions. She, too, 
had a curious air of not being exalted in any 
way by so much good fortune. She appeared to 
be engaged solely in trying to reconcile Lola toa 
situation which Mr. Keene considered dazzling. 

Altogether it was very disturbing, especially 
toa man who did not understand what he had 
done to bring about so unpleasant a turn. He 
was about to ask some explanation, when |wla 
said slowly, ‘‘And you, tia, you have done so much 
for me that you have nothing left? Is that so?” 

“T don’t need much, Lola. I’ll be all right. 
Don’t you worry.” 

“You won’t mind living here alone and poor?” 

“She won’t be poor, Lola,” interpolated Mr. 
Keene. “Haven’t I said so? And you can 
come and see her, you know. Everything will 
come out all right.” 

Lola turned a little toward him, and he was 
glad to see that her eyes were soft and gentle 
and that the stern look had disappeared. “Yes,” 
she said, “it will come out all right for tia, 
because I shall be here to see that it does.” 

She caught her breath and added, “\ ou 
couldn’t think I should be willing to go a\:\y 
and leave her like this? Even if I hadn’t heard 
how much more she has done for me tha: I 
dreamed? For I have been ignorant till 1oW 
of many things; but I shouldn’t have forgot‘en 
that she loved me and had reared me and ca:o 
for me when there was no one else. No, fat}, 
no! And now that you have let me find out 
what I owe her, do you think I sha’n’t remem: T 
it always with every beat of my heart? ‘')), 
yes—although I can never repay her for al! =!1e 
has suffered in keeping me from knowing th!"4s 
which would have hurt me too much when I yas 
little and—and could not make allowances—:\s | 
can now. My home is here. My heart is hire, 


I’m glad things happened like they did. That | father. You must let me stay!” 
boarding-house was no place for you, Lola. I| She had taken Jane’s hand and was holdin 
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it closely—that happy hand which for very bless- 
edness and amazement trembled more than her 

own. And so holding it, she cried, “Tia, you 

want me to stay, don’t you? Say yes! Tell 

him I may stay! It is my home where you are. 

And oh, how different I will be!” 

Jane, listening, could only press those slender, 
dinging fingers in speechless comfort, and look 
up silently into the imploring eyes of her child— 
eyes filled with tears and love. A moment of 
silence ensued. Then, clearing his throat sud- 
denly, Mr. Keene rose and walked to the window. 

“Lola,” he said presently, turning to face the 
two others, “I don’t blame you one bit. Miss 
Jane’s done a heap more for you than I had any 
notion. *Tisn’t only that she’s done all you say, 
but she’s raised you to be a girl I’m proud of 
—a right-minded, right-hearted girl. I never 
thought how it would look for you to be willing 
to rush off at the first word and leave behind you 
the person you owed most to in the world! But 
I’m free to say I wouldn't have liked it when I 
come to think of it. I wouldn’t have felt proud 
of you like I do now. Knocking around the 
foot-hills has shaken me up pretty well, but I 
know what’s right as well as any man. There’s 
things in my life I’d like to forget; but they say 
it’s never too latetomend. And I have hopes of 
myself when I see what a noble girl my daughter’s 
turned out.’’ 

He put his handkerchief away and came and 
stood before them, adding, “I haven’t had a/| 
chance to finish my other story. When Miss | 
Jane gave me that grub-stake she didn’t know, | 
I reckon, that half of anything I might strike 
would belong to her—that in law, grub-stakes | 
always means halves! But I never had any | 
intention of not dealing fair and square. So 
when I said she wasn’t going to be poor, I meant 





it! For half ‘the Little Lola’ belongs to cd 
And if she’s willing, I’ll just run the mine for | 
THE 


about travelling.” 


Mr. Keene, during the past hour, had been | 


made sensible of certain deficiencies in himself. 
No one had accused him or reproached him, yet 
he felt chagrined as he saw his own conduct 
forcibly contrasted with the conduct of a different 
sort. But now, as his daughter sent a beaming 
glance toward him, his spirits rose again, and he 
began once more to regard himself hopefully, as 
aman who, despite some failings, was honest in 
the main, and generous and well-meaning. 

“Oh, how glad I am!” said Lola. 
do you hear? You are a lady of fortune and 
must have a velvet gown! And oh, tia, a tall, 
silver comb in your hair!” She dropped a 
sudden kiss down upon the smooth, brown 
bands, and added in a deeper tone, “But nothing, 
nothing, can make you better or dearer !” 

Jane smiled uncertainly as if she were in a 
dream. Could this unlooked-for, bewildering 
satisfaction be indeed real, and not a visionary 
thing which would presently fade? She looked 
about. There was actuality in the scene. The 
cottonwoods rustled crisply; Alejandro Vigil 
was calling to his dog, and the tinkle of his herd 
stole softly upon her ear. The great hills rose 
majestic as of old upon the glorious western sky ; 
the plains stretched off in silvery, sea-like waves 
to the very verge of the world. And hard by 
many a familiar thing spoke of a past which she 
knew: pots of geraniums, muslin shades and 
open piano. There, too, was Mr. Keene, sitting 
at ease in his chair; there was Lola, bending 
over her in smiling reassurance. And finally, 
there was Tesuque himself regarding her from 
his shelf in an Olympian calm which no merely 
mortal emotion could touch or stir. Tesuque’s 
little bowl was still empty, but in his adobe 
glance Jane suddenly grew aware how truly her 
own cup overflowed. 


END. 
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THE Pine Mountain Slide, a mile long, carries 
logs from the summit to Beaver Basin, a 
small, deep pond, thirty miles above Blomfield. 

The slide is a little over three feet wide. 
Where its steep trough is straight the sides are 
about two feet high. They rise to four feet on 
two curves, where the flying logs rise as they 
“thrash round” in a new direction. Logs usually 
run the Pine Mountain Slide in from seventy to 
eighty seconds. 

Their friction on its smooth and close-jointed 
bottom is lessened by a stream of water about 
one inch deep at the head. This is conducted to 
the slide from a large spring high on the moun- 
tain. Because of leakage this rivulet is not more 
than a quarter of an inch deep at the lower end. 

Through and over this shallow stream the logs 
fly with spurts of spray. The little current does 
nothing to propel them, only serving to save the 
bottom of the slide. 

During the highest third of its length the 
trough, here straight and very steep, crosses two 
tremendous gorges on trestlework. Touching 
the face of the mountain, it runs close to the 
ground on a gradually lessening slope. Then, 
turning to the left, it renews the quickness of its 
fall while being carried along the wall of a 
precipice by iron supports clamped to the rock. 

Again touching solid ground, it passes a 
promontory, runs three hundred yards straight, 
and again turns to the left. Thence it runs 
straight out on a trestlework and shoots its logs 
into Beaver Basin from a height of thirty feet. 

Here is an amazing spectacle when the logs 
follow one another quickly. Some far outjump 
the rest, some turn over and over as they fall, a 
few “skitter’? on the water as do flat stones 
thrown swiftly near the surface. Many, after 
disappearing, spring out to nearly their whole 
length, and slap loudly down. 

On the shore near the mouth of the slide there 
is a log shanty where five raftsmen live, and near 
the head of the slide is another shanty occupied 
by the gang employed in canting logs into the 
entrance of the chute. 

The foreman of this gang was big Peter Hicks. 
Sober, Peter was a peaceable, generous man, 
with no worse fault than a turn for rough 
joking. Drunk, Peter seemed to delight in 
bullying and cruelty. 

Now whiskey was easily obtained from the 
owner of an illicit still in a gloomy ravine half- 
way up the mountain. Hence Hicks frequently 
vegan the morning with a dram. 

Among the men placed under Hicks by the 
“eneral overseer was one Hjorth Hjoryesen, a 
Norwegian not twenty years of age. He was too 
reserved and laconic to be popular, but he was 
respected for his frugality and strength. 

As his mind was sternly bent on improving 
his English and gaining enough money to buy a 
arm, the fair-haired, blue-eyed youth spent none 
f his time or means in dissipation. When the 
lay’s work was done he devoted himself to his 
“nglish reader and grammar, never disturbed by 
he talk in the shanty, but sometimes interrupted 
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| not even returned thanks. 
this apparent rudeness, he had gravely explained | 
that he did not believe any man should give | 
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the next year or so, and after that we can talk | into a thick growth of saplings, and disappeared. at every change. 


“Tia, tia, | 


They were absent for more than an hour. 
When, flushed and boisterous, they returned from 
the illicit still, the sun was disappearing and all 
the other lumbermen had left the scene. 

Sitting down upon a large log that was await- 
ing its turn to be launched, they fell into talk 
about Hjoryesen, and vilified him without stint. 
Remembering that the object of their wrath was 
still below them, some one proposed to frighten 
him by launching it down the slide. 

They rose, seized the untrimmed log upon 
which they had been sitting, and brought it 
round to the slide. Then they lowered it, large 
end first, until no more than four feet projected 
above. Still they held on, half afraid to let it go. 
If so, the log would 


Was Hiorth in the slide? 





‘“THEN THE LOG * * * WENT OUT OF SIGHT.” 


but give him a fright, provided he were far enough 
away to get out on hearing it rushing at him. 

“Wait, there he comes now !”’ Hicks exclaimed. 

Picking up a bough about seven feet long, he 

, laid it horizontally across the end of the slide in 


by a vision of his old mother and Ingeborg and | such a manner that it caught on a projecting 


Hans and the baby. 


Hjorth never lay down to sleep without reck- | 


| knot of the log and held it in place. 
Through the gloom of early evening Hjoryesen 


oning the day’s wage in with his little savings, | could be discerned about a hundred yards below. 


and thinking how all those yellow heads at | 
home were so much nearer the wide farm in the | men grouped in his way. 


West that he meant some day to own. 


When he stepped from the slide, he found the 
Hardly noticing them, 
| Hjorth attempted to pass. But Hicks placed 


Big Peter Hicks, drinking whenever he had a| his burly hand upon the youth’s shoulder, and 
chance, felt rebuked by the severe sobriety of this | thrusting a bottle under his nose, said: 


youth. On first arriving, Hjorth had silently 


refused several invitations to drink. 


thanks for the offer of poison. From that hour 
Hicks resolved to drive Hjorth out of the gang. 

With this object, the foreman “piled’’ work on 
the lad. Hjorth, in the pride of his strength, 
regarded this as a compliment to his powers, and 
encountered every task with good humor. 

Then Hicks imposed on Hjorth the duty of 
inspecting the slide. It needed petty repairs 
two or three times a week, and all these were not 
likely to be noticed on one inspection trip. In 
finding something overlooked by the lad, Hicks 
expected to get an excuse for discharging him. 


He had | 
Being taunted with enemy. Then he shook off the offending hand. 


Nearly all day logs were running in the slide. | 


Then nobody could walk in it. But it had to be 
inspected while moving logs gave indications of 
loose ends or bolts. Therefore a line of planks 
was laid outside on the ends of the crosspieces 


that supported the bottom of squared timbers. 


No man of weak nerves could walk along these 
single planks across several deep chasms. 

The triweekly inspection usually began about 
two hours before time to stop work. During the 
last hour no logs were launched. This enabled 
Hjorth to walk back inside the trough and drive 
loose bolts, or make any other necessary repairs. 

One Thursday evening in November Hicks 
and four of his gang left the camp cabin, and 
were absent all night. The next morning only 
four men, one of whom was Hjorth Hjoryesen, 
presented themselves to launch trees. 


The general overseer thereupon gave the Nor- 


wegian the office formerly possessed by Hicks. 

At noon the missing men appeared, bearing 
unmistakable signs of having spent the night in 
carousing. Hicks was enraged when told that 
the foreigner was now the leader of the gang, 
and that he himself could either leave or go to 
work as a common laborer. As he had flung 
away all his wages, he could not afford to leave. 
So he suppressed his rage and went to work. 

Big Peter felt his degradation keenly, and 
with his boon companions regarded Hjorth as a 
usurper. 

Toward evening of the following day, Saturday, 
the men expected that their new foreman would 
appoint one of them to inspect the slide, and thus 
avoid the disagreeable duty himself; but he told 
them to quit work at the usual time, and then 
started upon his tour of inspection. 

After Hjorth had disappeared, Hicks and four 
of his companions, leaving the other man still at 
work, walked away southward, plunged down 


“Have a drink ?” 
Hjoryesen gazed calmly. into the eyes of his 


Hicks, drunk enough to be wicked, seized the 
lad by the collar and tried to force the bottle into 
his mouth. H jorth sent it spinning into the air. 

Big Peter tried to grapple the Norwegian, and 
received a stinging blow in the face that sent him 
tumbling dangerously near a steep embankment. 

Then the other four rushed at Hjoryesen. He 
knocked one down and struggled furiously with 
the other three, but was soon overpowered by 
the united attack and borne to the ground. A 
rope was passed round him and his arms tied in 
front of his body. Hjorth made no outery. 

“T’ll fix you, you young panther!”’ said Hicks, 
wiping the blood from his face. They seized the 
prostrate youth and carried him to the edge of 
the precipice. 

“No, don’t throw him over! 
the slide!’’ shouted Hicks. 

“Hooray!” cried another. 

They threw Hjorth backward on the log 
already in the slide. A second rope was passed 
round his waist and knotted to the log. 

“Now will you drink?” said Hicks. 

“Never!” said the boy, white with rage. 

“You’d sooner have a ride over the slide, 
would you ?’’ 

“Murder me! You've got the power to do 
that! But drink with you I will not!” said 
Hjorth, in his own tongue. 

Hicks had meant to frighten, not to kill the 
young foreman. 

“T’ll pry your teeth open!’’ he cried, and strode 
furiously back for a stick. 

The words were hardly out of Hicks’s mouth 
when his leg struck the retaining branch. The 
log was off with Hjorth in an instant. 

Hicks shrieked with horror and flung himself 
to the ground. The others stared at where the 
log had in three seconds disappeared. Far down 
the chute they heard it roaring away into silence. 
Hicks rose. All looked at him in terror. 

“We'll hang for this!” he cried. 

With one impulse they took to their heels to 
find a hiding-place. 

As the log shot away it swayed, jumped back 
to its first position, and fell over a little to that 
side. It ran on theshort ends of branches. The 
men had not trimmed them away, as they would 
have done had the log been put on the slide in 
the usual course of work. Back and forth it 
hopped on the points. 

The air shrieked in Hjorth’s ears and the slide 
roared under the enormous and rough log. It 
shook the boy to this side and that, torturing him 


Send him down 
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He had given himself up for 
lost, but terror did not paralyze his senses. 

“Any moment,” he thought, “the log may 
turn right over, and tear me and strew me in 
shreds along this trough.” But he set his teeth 
hard to bear the pain, and uttered never a cry. 

At ten seconds on its course, the log had 
reached an equilibrium. Hjorth lay as if half- 
turned on his right side. 

“T shall be smashed at the turn,”’ he thought. 

Even then the log half-canted over and tossed 

him as far on his left side as he had been on his 
right. It was now flying round the first curve 
out of its equilibrium, as a sleigh swiftly turning 
a corner rises on the inner runner. 
Against the longer side of the curving trough 
slashed, then raced on almost free of the 
bottom. It was pressed 
against the side timbers, 
and carried Hjorth on the 
other side. 

The knot on the rope 
round the young man was 
thrust against the timber. 
Its particles began to be 
planed off as those of a 
candle might be if held against a 
revolving grindstone, 

Farther back, where the side 
of the log touched the slide, bark 
flew away in strips that dropped 
behind and were whirled along 
for some yards in the vortex of 
air following the rushing timber. 

The air through which Hjorth 
was forced came against his 
almost senseless body with such 
solidity as to push him farther 
into the rope. His chest was so 


it 


wedged into it that the con- 
striction almost stopped his 
breathirig. So great was his 


agony that he must have died 
had it endured long. 

Again the log righted for a 
straight run of ten seconds, then 
canted and rose to hurry round 
the final curve. 

Once more the knot was ground against the 
side timbers. The strands had been almost worn 
away when the log.lay down for the straight 
stretch to the water. Still the rope held Hjorth, 
although the thrust of the air against him was 
so strong that the knot must have fallen apart 
had the run been twenty seconds longer. 

Then the log shot straight out over Beaver 
Basin. Hjorth’s legs flew up like rags tied to a 
descending arrow, and the log, plunging at an 
angle into the pond, went out of sight. 

Neither Hjorth nor the rope that had bound 
his body rose with the timber when it jumped 
half out and splashed heavily down. The 
remaining strands had parted under the strain 
of the plunge. The log rose, and little waves 
| went away trembling with reflections of the 
last rose color after sundown. Their circle had 
widened far before Hjorth’s head appeared. 

Too much racked and exhausted to struggle, 
he rose as a corpse rises. But the icy water had 
restored him to full consciousness, and he tried 
to strike out “‘dog fashion’ with his bound hands. 
But the effort was agony. He understood that 
some of his ribs must have been broken, and 
with an agonized breath he sank again. 

Even in that extremity the youth’s firm North- 
man soul forbade him to yield and die. <A twist 
of his legs brought him upward. He iet his feet 
sink, became motionless, laid his head back, and 
so rose till his nose and lips were above the 
surface. Although ears, cheeks and forehead 
were submerged, he could yet catch breath. 

But the pain of his gasp for air was unendur- 
able. He convulsively moved his bound hands. 
That slight disturbance sank him once more. 

Still Hjorth kept his senses. Treading water 
with his feet, he thrust his head well above the 
pond. Then he heard a voice cry out near by: 

“There’s his head! Pass me that pike-pole.” 

“Where?” cried another man. 

“There! Here, don’t you see? 
gone down! ” 


Ah, he’s 
No—I’ve got him! 

As Hjorth went under he felt the sharp hook 
of the pike-pole catch in his coat. Then he was 
lifted, groaning, into the boat of the men who 
had their cabin near the mouth of the slide. 

Hearing the roar and splash of a log at so 
unusual an hour, they had run out of their shanty. 
On seeing Hjorth’s head appear on the rose- 
tinted water, they had hurried to his aid. 

Before morning, after stripping him in their 
shanty and wrapping him in hot blankets, they 
had taken him to the doctor at Blomfield. 

There his young ribs quickly knit, but his 
nerves were shaken and he could not go back to 
work on the slide. He drew his little earnings 
from the bank and went to Dakota. There he 
has prospered so well that all the yellow-headed 
Hjoryesens are with him. 

He refused to lay an information against Hicks. 

“What good would it do?” Hjorth asked. 
“Let him go. If I put him in jail, he’ll take to 
the bottle worse than ever when he comes out.” 

When the news that Hjorth refused to prose- 
cute was brought to him, Big Peter hastened to 
the man he had wronged, cried like a child, and 
swore he would never taste liquor again. He 
kept that pledge, and is now the industrious, 
respectable citizen of Blomfield from whom I 
had most of the particulars of this narrative. 
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Current Topics. 


The sober judgment of a humorist may 
sometimes be more impressive than the philoso- 
phy of an ethical teacher, as when Mark Twain 
remarks that “Honor is a harder master than the 


law. It cannot compromise for less than one | 
hundred cents on the dollar, and its debts never | 


outlaw.” 


Could there be a finer tribute to the 
American soldier than the following words of an 
English observer in China? He says that they 


“have distinguished themselves not only in the | 


face of the enemy, but equally so against the 
temptations that exist in a city like Pekin under 
existing conditions.” 

There is one comfort in the coming on of 
cold weather. Statistics indicate that outbreaks 
of insanity are most frequent in the hot season, 
and that suicides in the summer months as 
compared with the winter months are as three 
to two. Whence it would appear that even our 
reason and our love of life are best kept on ice. 

The speed trial of the ‘‘ Wisconsin” 
suggests that if international races between 
battle-ships were as readily arranged as those 
events in which yachts take part, the United 
States would win a good many prizes. Yet it is 
safe to assert that if they ever meet a foreign 
squadron in serious encounter, these splendid 
new ships of ours will not undertake to prove 
their superiority by running away. 

The League against Seasickness is a 
new French organization which publishes a 
serious periodical, the Journal du Mal de 
Mer, largely composed of infallible prescriptions 
against seasickness. Everybody knows such 
recipes. People who do not go to sea find them 
very effective, and as a rule they are entertaining. 


But the French journal ought also to print some 


fiction with a less transparent plot and a more 
agreeable climax. 


The Sons of the American Revolution in 
Hawaii recently offered a prize for the best 
oration, written and delivered in English, upon 
a specified historic theme. The competition was 
open to every boy in the islands. Was it the son 
of a Son, a native Hawaiian, a clever Japanese, 


a Portuguese of ancient lineage who, at that | 


cosmopolitan crossroads of the Pacific, won the 
coveted prize? No, it was a full-blooded son of 
that China which is now the political problem 
of the world. 


The country is now eagerly awaiting the 
report of the Isthmian Canal Commissioners, 
who have been for nearly two years investigating 
the various routes proposed for the great ditch 
which will some time connect the Atlantic Ocean 
with the Pacific. The report will be submitted 
to the President next month, and by him sent to 
Congress. The probability of action upon its 
recommendation is so good and the work involved 
so stupendous as to make this one of the most 
notable publie papers of many years. 

The falling of the elevator is perhaps not 
the only danger associated with life in the modern 
sky-scraper. Some physicians, in making physi- 
cal examinations for life insurance companies, 
think they have discovered that elevator boys 
and others who make many trips a day are 
peculiarly liable to heart-disease and premature 
degeneration of the arteries. They do not know 
whether this is due to changes in atmospheric 
pressure in passing from basement to roof and 
down again, to the disturbances caused by the 
sudden starts and stops and the rapid descent, 
or to some as yet unsuspected cause. 

The Chinese Minister at Washington, 
in his “Plea for Fair Treatment,’’ which appears 
in the October Century, adverts to the easy 
readiness with which credit was given to the 
lying reports and hideous misrepresentations that 
came from Shanghai during those trying days 
when Pekin was the center of the world’s direful 
apprehensions. Mr. Wu Ting-fang laments the 
incredulity with which Minister Conger’s famous 
despatch, announcing the safety of the legations, 
was received. He suggests that since charges 
and suspicions so degrading to Chinese character 


and so harmful in results were thus absolutely | 


disproved, the fact should ‘teach a lesson all 
should heed—not to be too hasty in forming 
conclusions,” and that “justice and consideration 
for others should be guiding principles upon all 
occasions.” Truisms these remarks may be, but 
worth remembering, for all that. 

One of the book-reviewers criticises 
ex-Secretary Foster for using verbs in the singular 


with the noun “United States,” in his recently | 


published work on American diplomacy. This 
reviewer says that to make “United States” a 
singular noun would require an amendment to 
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verb the plural form is used. But the question 
whether to say “the United States is’ or “the 
United States are” involves some things besides 
this authoritative usage. When the Constitution 


| was framed its authors said: “The House of | 


| Representatives shall choose their Speaker and 
other officers,’ although to-day we say, “the 
| House of Representatives is.’”” Also they used 
| the word “the” before “‘Congress,’’ saying, “‘but 
the Congress may at any time,’’ where we should 
omit the article. Besides these variations in 
custom, events have doubtless lent some support 
to the “is” side of the controversy. 
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Vessels large may venture more, 
But little boats should keep near shore. 
Benjamin Franklin. 


| SAFER FOR THE SMALL. 
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| 
John Sherman. 


T would be difficult, if not impossible, to find 
in the whole, history of the United States 
two other brothers whose services to the 


country were equal to those of the great soldier | 


who died in 1891 and the great statesman whose 
life has just ended. 

It is natural and fit that the names of William 
Tecumseh Sherman and John Sherman should 
be associated. Their relations were unusually 
close, even for brothers; and although the two 
men worked in widely different fields, each 
helped the other to sustain the burden of the 
difficult task he had assumed. The letters which 
passed between them during war-time disclose a 
tenderness and sympathy which was a surprise 
to persons familiar only with those two austere 
faces. 

What a stretch of political history, what a 
wealth of experience, were covered by the public 
life of John Sherman! He began his service as 
a delegate to the Whig National Convention in 
1848, was president of the first Republican State 
Convention held in Ohio, was elected to Congress, 


became the leader of the House, advanced to the | 
Senate, where he also won a commanding posi- | 


tion ; reorganized the national finances, planned 


the resumption of specie payment and, as | 


Secretary of the Treasury under President 


became Secretary of State in the Cabinet of 
President McKinley. 

But it was not the length and variety of Mr. 
Sherman’s public service which made his fame; 
it was the honesty, patriotism and great ability 
| which he brought to the offices he filled. His 
| masterly handling of the problems of national 
| finance was his greatest achievement, but on 
many other questions his sound common sense 
and accurate general knowledge made him a 
powerful debater. 

Mr. Sherman’s failure to secure the presidential 
nomination was probably due in large part to 
the very strength of his personality, in which 
the rugged and the angular were more prominent 
than those graces of manner which constitute 


“personal magnetism ;” but although that prize | 


was denied him, his place among the great con- 
structive statesmen of the country is indisputable 
and secure. 


a> 
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The Hall of Fame. 


VER since it was announced last spring 
that the University of New York had 
received a gift of one hundred thousand 





dollars for the erection of a “Hall of Fame for | 


Great Americans,”’ public interest in the matter 
has been keen. There has been much specu- 
lation as to how the plan would be carried out, 
and what names would find a place within the 
building. 

The wish of the donor was to provide a sort of 
American Pantheon; a building which should 


be a fit and permanent memorial to the great | 


men and women of the nation. The deed of 
gift wisely prescribed certain rules to be observed 
| by the judges who should choose the names. 
No one born outside the present limits of the 
United States was to be included, and in order 
that the errors of contemporaneous judgment 
might be, so far as possible, eliminated, no one 
who has not been dead at least ten years was to 
be admitted. 

As to what constitutes “fame” and how it 
must have been attained, there are no restrictions. 
The roll of honor will include business men and 
philanthropists, statesmen, soldiers and sailors, 
authors and artists, lawyers, musicians, mission- 
aries, doctors and explorers; men and women 
from every walk of life. 

The Hall will contain panels for one hundred 
and fifty names. Of these, fifty are to be 
inscribed during the year 1900 and five more 
added each five years, until, in the year 2000, all 
the niches will be filled. 

The one hundred judges, consisting of univer- 
sity and college presidents and professors, judges 
of the federal and state courts, editors, authors 
and other eminent men, at least one from each 
state, have recently chosen the first group of 
names, of which the University Senate, by a 
two-thirds vote, has confirmed thirty. 

These names have already been printed in The 
Companion. As they were the first to be 


Hayes, carried out the plan; was thrice a candi- | 
date for the presidential nomination, and finally | 


men. The list is admirable, both in scope and 
standard. Not one name has found a place there 
which does not richly deserve it by virtue of 
great talents and great public services. 

Washington heads the noble roll. Who shall 
close it, what name shall be the last to gain a 
place in the Hall of Fame, no one now living can 
say; yet some one now living, some babe in 
arms, perhaps, may determine. 


| 
| _ 
~~ 





TO-MORROW. 
To-morrow I will live, the fool does say; 
To-day itself’s too late, the wise lived yesterday. 

Martial. 

| 

| 
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The End of the Coal Strike. 


HE striking miners in the anthracite coal 
| T regions of Pennsylvania secured the con- 
} cessions they asked for just one month 
|after the strike began. Business interests had 


suffered seriously in the districts affected, and | 


| the pinch of poverty was already felt among the 


miners, few of whom had savings to draw upon. | 


There was surprisingly little violence, considering 
that nearly one hundred and fifty thousand men 
were idle. Both the authorities and the leaders 
of the strike deserve credit for their moderation. 

Every one is glad that the strike ended before 
the setting in of winter, which would have 
intensified the misery of the mining population, 
and before coal had risen to a price which would 
have borne hardly upon the poor of the cities. 
Nearly every one must be glad, also, that the 
miners have gone back to work with the assur- 
ance of better wages for at least six months. 
Conditions vary widely in the coal-fields, and 
while some miners have made good wages, others, 
through interruptions in the work, have earned 
barely enough to keep their families alive. 

War is waste, and one of the most wasteful 
forms of war is a labor war. It seems a pity 
that if it is practicable to pay the anthracite 
| miners ten per cent. more wages than they were 
receiving, the fact could not have been ascertained 
without a month’s strike. Perhaps it may some 
time be practicable to institute in the anthracite 
regions some such plan as that which is working 
well in the bituminous coal-fields of Illinois. 
There the coal operators have formed an associa- 
tion, which appoints a permanent commissioner 
to represent it in any questions with the miners. 

When grievances arise, this commissioner 
considers them with the officials of the United 
Mine-Workers’ Union. During the last four or 
five months more than fifty disputes, each of 
which might have led to a strike, have been 
adjusted in this way, to the satisfaction of all 
concerned, the men remaining at work while the 
negotiations went on. Regarded from even the 
lowest point of view, such a process is cheaper 
| than strikes and lockouts. 


* 
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“Shamrock II.” 
gene yachtsmen feel a keen interest 





in the challenge for the America’s cup 
sent by Sir Thomas J. Lipton, rear 
commodore of the Royal Ulster Yacht Club, and 
promptly accepted by the New York Yacht 
Club. 
Sir Thomas Lipton won the regard of Amer- 
icans last year by the manly good humor with 
which he accepted disappointment, and thus the 


conditions under which the races were sailed were 
so satisfactory to him that he asks to have them 
repeated; and he names his new yacht Sham- 
rock I1., thus perpetuating the name of the craft 
with which he tried for the trophy last year. 
The only thing he would have different he 
indicates in the hope “that the name of the boat 
that lifts the cup may this time be Shamrock 
II.”’ Americans would rather that the cup stay 
where it is, but if it is to be borne away at all, 
they would choose Sir Thomas Lipton to “‘lift’’ it. 

When these races are sailed next August, the 
coveted trophy will have been on this side of the 
| Atlantie for fifty years. Eleven unsuccessful 
| attempts have been already made by English 
| yachtsmen to recover it. In the early days of 
yachting the conditions were simpler than they 
jare now. There was no building of yachts 
| especially for a contest, but the clubs simply 
| sailed their best boats against the contestant. 
The America originally won the cup against a 
fleet of English craft, and the cup was for 





some time defended in the same way. Under) 


the new conditions, the interest attaching to the 


| building or selection of a yacht to defend the | 


| cup is second only to that of the race itself. 


Men Who Earn Large Salaries. 


RITING about the iron industry of the 
Northwest, a correspondent makes 
some interesting statements concerning 

| the salaries paid by the great mining companies. 
He tells of one man who began life as an office- 
boy of the corporation that now pays him twenty 


thousand dollars a year; of another who receives | 


thirty-five thousand dollars, and of many whose 


salaries range from five to fifteen thousand | 


the Constitution. It is true that wherever in | chosen, they may be considered to represent the | dollars. 
that instrument this noun is followed by a! judgment of America as to her very greatest| The company that employs the man who earns 





unpleasant impressions left by the Dunraven | 
episode were almost completely effaced. The | 
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thirty-five thousand dollars produces annually 
six million tons of ore. An improvement that 
Saves even a cent a ton makes a vast difference in 
its profits. The high-salaried man has suggested 
several such improvements. All these richly 
rewarded managers and agents are able to 
initiate as well as to direct and execute. 

The present organization of industry tends 
toward specialization. An old-time shoemaker 
would be lost in one of our modern factories 
where a shoe passes through forty-four different 
hands. Perhaps few of the employés could 
make a shoe unaided, as he could; but in his 
own line of work a laster, a stitcher, or any one 
of the forty-four could beat the old shoemaker 
“to a standstill.” 

Yet a “specialist’’ in any industry is liable to 
grow narrow and get intoa rut. It is important 
to note that the high-salaried ironmasters of 
whom we have spoken are men who stopped 
short of this danger-point and broadened out. 
The fact that a certain thing had always been 
done ina certain way did not prove to them that 
that was the best way, and they earned their 
salaries by finding a better. 

When the young man at a machine grows 
dissatisfied with his wages, the thing for him to 
do is not to strike but to study. If he has the 
capacity to understand and improve upon the 


| processes that go to the completion of any 


manufactured product, it is in his own power to 
rise to a plane where he can call the rich mine- 
manager brother. 


* 
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The Khedive’s Mistake. 
Te young Khedive of Egypt, who recently 





visited Queen Victoria, charmed every one 

who met him by his tact and courtesy, says 
the Whitehall Review. His father, who also once 
visited the court of St. James, was a marked 
contrast to his son, being intentionally rude and 
brusque in order to assert his own importance. 
He made it a point to be late in coming to every 
entertainment given in his honor, and showed 
secant courtesy to hosts and guests on his arrival. 

He was bidden to a state banquet at Windsor 
Castle, given by the queen in his honor. The hour 
appointed was nine o’clock, as usual. The queen 
waited until the quarter past had struck, and then 
led the way to the dining-room. Presently the 
khedive arrived and entered with an aggrieved 
and astonished face. 

The queen quietly motioned him to the vacant 
seat on her right, saying, “In England we neve: 
delay dinner for any one. Your highness was 
highly complimented when I kept my guests 
waiting fifteen minutes for you.” Then turning 
to her guests she said: “I have to apologize to 
you all for it.” 

The khedive never forgot the lesson. 

It is not only kings who make the mistake of 
being rude in order to assert their importance: 
it is a frequent error among uneducated people, 
and among selfish people who are educated. The 
ignorant dinner-guest arrives late and makes no 
apology. The self-important salesgirl is indif- 


| ferent and sometimes insulting in her manner 
| toward her customers. The self-assertive con- 


ductor rudely shoves his passengers. There are 
men and women in every class who jostle each 
other and are curt and arrogant, although perhaps 
at heart they may be kindly disposed. 

They are making the mistake of the khedive. 
By the force of their rudeness they try to impress 
the world with a sense of their power and author- 
ity. They forget, if they ever knew, that real 
power and real authority do not need a label to 
distinguish them. 
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The Writing on the Wall. 


HERE is little new under the sun. The 
T wide-spread movement which has introduced 

pictures into the schoolrooms, gilding 
thereby the study of geography, history and art, 
had an interesting prototype in the mind of the 
Due de Saint Simon two centuries ago. 

Gaigniéres, a learned virtuoso of that age, had 
collected a great number of portraits of men and 
women who had figured in French life, and this 
vast collection had been given to King Louis XIV. 
Saint Simon counseled that all these portraits b« 
hung in a long gallery adjoining the apartments 
of the little King Louis XV. He then advised 
having the tutors of all the boys who came to pa) 
court to their small king teach their pupils about 
these personages. 

In this way, Saint Simon believed, the childre! 
would talk about their distinguished countryme) 
of old, and Louis would gently acquire a thousand 
useful facts of action, fortune and behavior. H¢ 
would learn what good services were and bad 
how fortunes were made and ruined; the acts and 
shifts by which courtiers govern and muzzle kings 
set up cabals, thrust out merit. 

Unfortunately the wise duke’s advice was neve! 
acted upon. Had it been, the fatal French Revo 
lution might have been long postponed, if no! 
actually prevented. 

A happier instance of the effect of “handwritine 
on the wall’ concerns Sonya Konalevsky, that 
brilliant Russian girl who stands at the head 0! 
all women mathematicians. 

After the careless Russian fashion, the nurser 
of this child was ragged and but half-furnished 
the insufficient wall-paper pieced out with ol 
unfolded sheets of books, which, by a happ) 
accident, consisted of sheets of Ostrogradsky > 
lectures on the differential calculus, bought }) 
Sonya’s father in his youth. The sheets, spotte: 
over with strange formule, fascinated little Sony 
and she passed whole hours trying to deciph« 
even a single phrase. 

By dint of prolonged and daily scrutiny, tl 
external aspect of many of the formule wa 


| engraved on her memory, and even the incom- 
| prehensible word that accompanied them left 
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ep trace on her mind. When, as a girl of fifteen, 
mya took her first lesson in calculus, her teacher 
is amazed at the quickness with which she 
asped and assimilated the terms, “just as if she 
id known them before.” 

Chus unconsciously began the education of the 
iild who, on Christmas day, 1888, at a solemn 
ssion of the French Academy of Science, 
ceived in person the Prix Bordin, the greatest 
.-ientifie honor ever gained by a woman, indeed 
1e of the greatest to which any one can aspire. 
In the light of this incident, there seems little 
-aggeration in George William Curtis’s assertion 
at “the right picture on your child’s bedroom 
ll often do him more good than a university 
jueation.” 
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CICERO’S WIT. 


rhe retort exasperating is not a modern feature | 
In the case against Verres,— | 


of a trial by jury. 
one of the great trials of antiquity,—in which Cicero 
appeared for the prosecution and Hortensius for 
the defenee, Cicero made a typical excursion 
against his opponent. 

Hortensius was known, in violation of the law, 
which required the services of advocates at Rome 
to be gratuitous, to have received as a present 
from his client a valuable image of the Sphinx, 
one of the spoils of his government in Sicily. 
While Cicero was examining a witness, Hortensius 
made a sally. 

“You speak in riddles,” 
understand you.” 

“That is odd,” Cicero rejoined, “for you have a 
Sphinx at home to solve them.” 

Cicero’s repartees were seldom without energy. 
When Clodius had been acquitted of the charge of 
sacrilege by jurors who had been bribed to bring 
in a favorable verdict, Cicero, who appeared as 
the defender of the Republic, left the corrupt 
jurors and the favorers and supporters of that 
verdict without a word to say for themselves. He 
overwhelmed Clodius in the senate to his face in 
a set speech. Then followed a duel of words in 
which Cicero was all along the victor. Clodius, 
among other insinuations, said: 

“You have bought a house.” 

“You would think that he said,’”’ retorted Cicero, 
“you have bought a jury!” 

“They did not trust you on their oath,” said 
Clodius. 

“Ves,” said Cicero, “twenty-five jurors did trust 
me. Thirty-one did not trust you, for they took 
eare to get their money beforehand.” 

Here there was a burst of applause, and Clodius 
broke down and remained silent. 


said he. “I cannot 


There is nothing coldly classic in these examples | 


of Cicero’s ready wit; they might have come from 
a latter-day master of thrust and parry. 


ee 


HARD TO CLASSIFY. 


The Census Office in Washington is often puzzled 
to know how to classify the returns of occupation 
in cases where the enumerators have given a 
too literal description of a person’s employment. 
There are two census terms to cover such cases. 
Occupations not included in the regular list may 
be entered as “O. T.,” meaning “other things,” or 
“N. G.,” which stands for “not gainful.” To 
choose between the two sometimes suggests 
amusing complications. 

An enumerator in Indiana reported “drunkard” 
as the occupation of one of his men. The Census 
Office entered him as N. G., since the next column 
asserted this to be his occupation for twelve 
months in the year, and steady drinking is, to say 
the least, “not gainful.” There is another sense 
in which a drunkard may be said to be N. G. 

A New York enumerator, who seems to have the 
inclinations of a detective, reported several men 
in his district as “crooks,” “pickpockets” and 
“gamblers.” They were entered as N. G., 
although their occupations may have been more 
“gainful” to them than to their victims. A Georgia 
man whose occupation was reported as “odd 
jobs” goes on the records under O. T.—‘other 
things.” 

While some of the occupations which the enu- 
Merators give are unusual, they are probably 
correct. A tramp was described as “loafer, not 
gainful, unemployed twelve months.” An extra- 
thrifty person was in one instance reported as 
“occupation—miser,” and another “lives on say- 
ings.” A Connecticut woman whose husband 
was deseribed as an “idler,” gave her own occu- 
pation as “washing and wishing.” 

Sad but true it is that “wishing” for something 
better forms a large part of the mental occupation 
of most people. And the intensity of this wish 
doubtless produces marvelous and beneficial 
results. 


” 
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AN OLD CAMPAIGN LEAFLET. 

John Quincey Adams has never been a favorite 
President with the general public; nevertheless, 
he is one of the most dignified and respected 
figures in American history, and by no means a 
Mah with whom it is easy to associate ideas of 
Uiseemly or immoral contluet. But there is an 
amusing souvenir of the campaign of 1828 pre- 
Served in the historical collection of the old jail 
at York Village, in which a virtuous voter of 
Kitt-ry Point—name unknown—shows himself so 


undnly disturbed by a current newspaper report 
4s to hold him up to public execration. It is a 
smi | leaflet headed in heavily conspicuous type 
With the word “Immorality!” 


“F llow-citizens,” it runs, “can we vote for the 


mat vho openly sets the laws of the country -at 
detia ice, thereby showing a bad example to our 
children? Some few Sundays past, Mr. Adams 


Passel through Providence galloping and running 


his hh se, and at every tavern stopping to receive 
the salutes and huzzas of the Federal party! I 
have lways been an Adams man until he violated 
eee t ample d on the laws of God; now my con- 
cle 


‘ forbids my supporting him. I therefore 
Shall] support Andrew Jackson, one who keeps 
holy the Sabbath day.” 


A} 








| 1901 is in the form of a large panel, 


ian who leaves his party for conscience’ | 


sake is to be 
appeal of this rather hasty “bolter” changed many 
votes in Kittery, notwithstanding the fact that 
strict observance of the Sabbath was not the only 
qualification for office possessed by the fiery and 
famous Democratic candidate of that year. 
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PRINCE AND DOCTOR. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


respected ; but it is doubtful if the | 


The death of the Duke of Coburg reminds a 


writer in London Sketch of a story concerning 
him and the late Sir William Gull, the famous 
physician. 

When the Prince of Wales was attacked with 
typhoid fever,—an illness which was watched 
with sympathy the world over,—the services of Sir 
William Jenner were, for some reason, not avail- 
able, and Doctor Guil, then on the rising wave 
of his great eminence, was sent for. The Duke of 
Edinburgh, on going ‘to see his stricken brother, 
found a strange doctor in attendance upon him. 
He put several questions with regard to the 
patient, his condition, treatment and prospects of 
recovery. 

Doctor Gull, 
ponderous manner, walked over to a writing-table, 


drew a sheet of paper toward him and wrote a 
few words. He then handed the poper solemnly 
to the sailor prince, who read the familiar 
warning: 


in a characteristically heavy and | 


“You are. requested not to speak to,the man at | 


the wheel.’ 


CHRISTENING THE CHILDREN. 


An English parson of a church in Berbice, British 
Guiana, writes entertainingly of his pastoral 
duties. In the matter of christening, the choice 
of name is left to the taste or fancy of the parents. 
This leads to strange combinations. He copies 
from his register “Nannie Bellona,” “ Trank 
Locust” and “Whiskey Emmanuel.” Of earlier 
times he tells the following: 


One black man brought his child, and when the 
minister asked its name, he said, 
Valorem.” 

On another oecasion the parson asked, 
is the name of the child 2” 

The father said, “Ax, parson.” The minister 
looked inquiringly at the man, and said: 

“But I don’t under stand you. 

“Well, parson,” said the man, “my mind gi’e 
me to go troo’ de New Testament. I have had 
four boys. The first was named Matthew, the 
second Mark, the third Luke and the fourth John. 
Now this, the fifth one, is to be Ax [Acts], parson.” 


THE WRONG BIRD. 
The astute Portia’s remark, | 


“The crow doth sing as sw egtly as the lark 
When neither is attended 


seems a fitting prefix to a story the 
prints. 

An ardent admirer of Tennyson, sitting next to 
him at dinner, referred to his lines: 


Birds in the high Hall-garden 
When twilight was falling, 

Maud, Maud, Maud, Maud, 
They were crying and calling. 


Spectator 


“Beautiful description!” said she. “One can 
almost hear the nig itingales singing.” 
“Nonsense, madam!” retorted Te nnyson, in his 


abrupt manner. ‘They were rooks, rooks 


GOOD FOR PRESERVES. 


Last spring a feminine botanist, blossom-laden, | 
came upon a masculine naturalist who was just in 
the act of cramming a wriggling something into 
a tomato can in which something else wriggled. 

“To preserve them,” he said, 
explanation was in order. 

“Do they make good preserves?” asked the 
sister scientist. | 


feeling that an 
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A CHEMIST SPEAKS 
PREDIGESTED FOOD. 

After having tested and tried every form of 
predigested food on the market, and experiment- 
ing in my owh family, my attention was attracted 





P. O. Box 1226 











OF 


to an article headed * Brawny Scots’ Diet,” men- 
tioning eggs and Grape-Nuts. I carefully tested 
the new food and finally began its use in my 


family, with most gratifying results. 

My little boy at that time was a pale, anaemic 
child and very poorly nourished. Now, thanks to 
Grape-Nuts, he is as fine a specimen of infantile 
strength as I could wish for. My own personal 
experience means much to me. For some years I 
was troubled with dysp:psia; that is, I could not 
eat bread or any preparation of bolted wheat 
flour, such as cake or any of the starchy prepara- 
tions, without a fit of indigestion, stomach, 
costiveness and headache. 

As soon as I quit that sort of food and used 
Grape-Nuts, which has the starchy part predi- 
gested, I began to recover. The change has been 
remarkable. I formerly weighed 122 pounds and 
now weigh 137. Am strong, have more nerve 
force than I ever possessed, appetite perfect, 
sleep sound and can endure any amount of work. 
I know exactly where the change has come from, 
and it is from your truly scientific and wonderful 
food, which is worthy of the highest commenda- 
tion. —Chas. B. Prior, C. of P. Class °94, Middle- 
town, N. Y. 
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HAY-LOAD in the city square, 
The sweets of a whole summer fair, 
In one rude wagon piled ; 
The fragrant breath of warm, still rains, 
The scent of strawberries in green lanes, 
Faint petals blown from roses wild. 


And straightway all the bustling place 
Is filled with some enchanted grace, 
And tinkling with the notes 

Of field-larks, and of silver streams, 

Of south winds, murmuring their dreams 
Through airy aisles of oats. 


My lady in the gilded shop 

Lets all the tawdry trinkets drop, 

And through the magic sees 

A dooryard sweet with mint and phlox, 
And pink with ruffled hollyhocks, 

That nod to belted bees. 


The sooty laborer with a thrill, 
Plucks shamrocks on an Irish hill, 
A gamin cheers and chaffs ; 

All busy footsteps pause a bit, 
Somewhere is toil by clear skies lit, 
_A sunburnt world that laughs. 


And long and long the sweetness stays, 
And cheers and cools the heated ways, 
Like happy news from home, 

Till the pale moon and misty stars 
Look down as if, by meadow bars, 
Their rays touched clover bloom. 


But little recks the countryman, 

Bound homeward on his empty van, 
Along the closing marts, 

What store he brought with him to-day, 
Or what, within a load of hay, 

Could touch so many hearts. 


—_—_sor 


Forgive and Forget. 


HE late Dr. A. H. Quint used to 
relate an instance of 
neighborhood _ strife 
which came under 
his observation. 

A little New Eng- 
land village church, 
through an unhappy 
family difference be- 
tween members, be- 
came divided, and the 
minister, after trying 
in vain to reconcile 





THE YOUTH’S 


1 | heaven,” is the precept of Jesus ; and the Father’s 


feeling toward the pardoned offender is something 
for His children to imitate as nearly as they can. 
“T will forgive their iniquity, and I will remember 
their sin no more.’’ 


ee 


Chinese Good-Fellowship. 
Pots ssmpa who have studied the Chinese 


| in a sympathetic manner testify to their 
devotion to any one, be he native or for- 
eigner, who once gains their confidence; and a 
| story which is told by the author of “China in 
Transformation” goes a long way toward proving 
| this contention. 


| In the last generation complete trust was the 
|rule between the old hong merchants and the 
| American and European traders, and business 
| was transacted in whole ship-loads. The friendly 
| relations then established subsisted for a genera- 
| tion after the destruction of the “factories” in 
| 1856, and the inauguration of the new era, which 
| is of a more individualized and retail character. 
One well-known survivor of the old régime, an 
| American gentleman, Mr. X., had, in consequence 
| of the collapse of his firm, fallen from affluence to 
| penury, and was personally much in debt to 
| certain of the representatives of the old ‘ko hong.” 
Seeing that the veteran remained in Canton, 
never visiting his home and family, his Chinese 
| friend asked him why he denied himself the natural 
solace of his old age,—permanent separation from 
the family home being specially intolerable to a 
Chinese,—and pressing the reason, he produced 
Mr. X.’s note of hand for a large amount, and tore 
it up before the maker, saying, “‘Now you are free 
to go to your home ?” 


large-hearted. Once upon a time the agent at one 
of the minor ports for a wealthy firm in Shanghai 
lived in lordly style. Times changed, and the big 
firm ceased business. Left stranded, the agent 
decided to set up for himself and work the con- 
nections he had formed among native and foreign 
merchants. 

But the old style of expenditure could not be 
oun rted. Summoning his faithful “boy” or 
| butler, he explained the situation to him: impos- 
| sible to keep up the old expensive style of living, 
— sorry to part with such a good old servant, 
and so forth. The boy rose to the occasion in a 

mewhat surprising manner. 

“What for masta too muchee sollee? My too 
sollee masta no catchee good chance. My like 
stay this side. Masta how much can pay?” (Why 
| is master so sorrowful? I am very sorry that 
master is not doing well. I should like to stay in 
master’s service. ow much can master afiord 





to pay?) 

he master named a sum which was just two- 
thirds of what his house bills had _ hitherto 
amounted to. ‘“Muskee, masta; masta talkee so 
muchee, can do.”” (Never mind, master, whatever 
you say will do.) So said the accommodating 
serving-man. 

So the household proceeded, everything exactly 
as before—table as bountiful, servants as smart 
and as respectful, but the monthly charge thirty 
} per cent. less. A year passed; the new business 

had been uphill work; the emolument was disap- 
pointing. Again the master had to make an 
explanation to the servant; again the solution of 
the difficulty was to reduce the establishment. 

“Never mind, master; tell me how much you 
pos you can pay,” was the substance of his boy’s 
reply. 

he master was seriously taken aback, but he 
named a figure which was just one-haif of what 
he had originally paid. 
cheerfully as before, and the ménage proceeded, 
not a salad leaf or a partridge or a mushroom the 
less; only the cost was reduced to very modest 
——— 
Of course it is open to remark that the wily 





Chinaman had been extortionate in the old time; | 


but what elasticity of accommodation, what 
practical devotion in misfortune! 


the two factions, resigned his pastorate in the | 


interest of peace. But the trouble continued, | 


and the hostile parties were so implacable that 
for years it was impossible to settle another 
minister. 

One summer, when the congregation had 
dwindled and the church had become too weak 
to support a resident pastor, a young theological 
student came out to preach during his vacation. 


In some way he won all hearts, and continued | 


to supply the pulpit during his remaining year 
of study, after which he accepted a united call 
as pastor. 

There he lived and labored, made peace, and 
grew into the life of the people. It was his only 
pastorate, and it lasted half a century. He 
buried the leaders in the old quarrel, married 
their children and their grandchildren, and died 
at a good old age after fifty years of a blessed 
ministry. 

Then happened a strange thing. When the 
church came to consider the calling of another 
pastor, Mr. Smith made a joking allusion to the 
historic quarrel. 

“How foolish those old fellows were!” said 
he. “I’ve heard my father tell how old Deacon 
Brown wouldn’t pray in the meeting where he 
had taken part.” 

Deacon Brown’s son laughed, too, but resented 
the allusion, and mentioned something which his 
father had told him of the elder Mr. Smith. 

“That’s all very true, no doubt,” said Mr. 
Smith, “but my sainted father was a man of 
convictions, sir, and I honor his memory !’’ 

“No more than I honor the memory and 
convictions of my father,’ said Mr. Brown. 

Incredible as it may seem, this little dispute at 
once called back a hateful memory and started 
in full career all the unbrotherly clamor and 
reproach of the old quarrel. Dead for half a 
century, the contention began again. It had 
sprung out of a trifle in the first instance, and 
the merest trifle now brought it out of its grave. 
Only after the greatest effort on the part of those 
who had had no ancestors in the original strife, 
and the wise counsel of men outside, was the 
difficulty settled and peace restored. 

Those who say, “I can forgive, but I can’t 
forget,” have never more than half forgiven. 
Unless one can so far forget that he ceases to 


think evil and resentful thoughts about a wrong | 


he has excused, there still is a root of bitterness 
out of which new hatred may grow. Dig out 
the root and let it die. 

“Be the children of your Father which is in 
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| The Rest-Mother. 


N the earlier days of Western emigration, says 
a veteran home missionary, a man with his 


wife and son moved to North Dakota, took a | 
section of prairie land, and built a sod house. | 
The wife and mother was a woman of quick mind | 


and adaptive genius, who would have honored 
almost any position of delicate and difficult duty. 


Withal she was a trustful Christian, to whose | 


faith the providence of life had no dark side. 


Nearly every day parties of Indians travelling | 


between the reservations passed her little home, 
and she made friends with them, sometimes 
inviting them to come inand rest. Her quiet voice 
and beautiful composure won them entirely, and 
when she had caught a few phrases of their 
language she began to explain to the roving 
creatures as well as she could that the Son of the 


— God had a message for them. They had | 


them from 
unto Me an 
loved the good “‘peace-lady,” and called her the 
“Rest-Mother.” 

By and by land-hunters and home-seekers with 
their families came to her neighborhood, and came 
to stay. There was no timber on the prairie, and 
the new settlers dug clay, and began making brick 
to build better houses. The little ——- colony 
grew to be quite a village. There were troubles 
to be borne, and the woman pioneer had already 
found her share. 


een yi by place to place, but He called to 
d 


When, during the second summer, the sand wind | 
destroyed her husband’s wheat crop her son, in a | 


fit of apetionee, quitted the farm and went to the 
Black Hills to mine for gold. The sorrowing 


mother never complained nor lost her confidence | 


or her sweetness of spirit. The same faith sus- 


tained her when later her husband died and she | 
To her white friends—and her red | 


| Was left alone. 
friends—she was the incarnation of peace. 

One day, however, the Indians began to show 
| Signs of excitement. 
misunderstanding, but one which might easily 
result in danger to the whites. Surveyors had 
just passed through the pace, laying out a railroad, 
| and they had promised that a station should be 
located in the settlement, adding the jesting 
remark as they went away, “There are not many 
> but every man is a brick.” 

The Indians had twisted the translation of this 
remark to mean, Fann | brick is a man.” The 
baking kilns were manufacturing a terrible white 
man’s army out of bits of clay! The white man’s 
lightning-wire and fire-wagon would put life into 
every brick when they came along! White men 
could do anything. 

The neighbors noticed, not without apprehen- 
sion, a swarm of savages gathered around the 
Rest-Mother’s house, gesticulating and uttering 
guttural exclamations, and the little white-hairec 


woman standing quietly in the midst of them, | 


making signs and talking; but they did not know 
till afterward that 


settlement because the white people were all to 
be killed. 

| It was no light task to enlighten and pacify 
| these superstitious children of nature, but the 
tact of the little mother was equal to it. Betraying 
no agitation, she told them they were wrong. 


It is not only the Chinese gentleman who is | 


he boy accepted as | 


ne Happy Fields of the sky, “Come | 
I will give you rest.” The wild men | 


The cause was a whimsical | 


her heathen friends were | 
begging her to let them take her away from the | 


COMPANION. 


} ——— smile. 


is this way. See!” And she made the 


| Indians stand in a row, “built into a wall,” as | 


| she told them, “‘a wall of men; strong, safe, every 
man a brick.” ‘ 

The imaginative savages soon caught the idea, 
and circled round their instructor, laughing, 
making a wall of themselves like boys at play. 
And that was the end of a threatened Sioux 
insurrection. 


The red men could not disobey the gentle Rest- | 
Mother. She bade them sit down and pay atten- | \ 
| bought his own collection of coffee-pots. 


| tion, and then she made them understand that she 
| wished them to find her son. “I shall rest here 
| till you bring him home,” she said, and sent them 
| away. 
| It was not very long before she had her wish 
and the return of the son to his mother completed 
the first chapter in the history of a thriving town. 
| The young man had prospered, and it was his 
mone 
| first church. 
| Faithful to his training, he seconded his mother’s 
influence as a Christian teacher to the Indians, 
| many of whom learned the arts of peace and now 
| live weleome neighbors to the whites, owning 
farms and raising God-fearing families. When 
| their friend, the aged widow, had a fine new house 
| built for her, they helped to make and lay the 
| bricks; but her little sod cabin is still preserved. 
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FROST 


~~ Clinton Scollard 


N Arctic silversmith is he, 
Tracing in finest filigree, 
With fragile loop and slender line, 

Figures fantastic in design. 





The hollow night his workshop is, 
Wherein, to heaven’s harmonies, 
With tools no mortal may behold 
He bends above his forge of cold. 


Yet, at the arrowy touch of dawn, 
The fairy magicry is gone, 

Like shadows cast upon a wall, 
As subtile and ephemeral. 


<-> 





Fishing for Caribs. 


N some of the large streams of Venezuela there 
is a small fish so savage that the people of 
the country call it, after the aborigines, the 

earib. It has teeth sharp enough to cut any line 
or wire, and even the shank of a fish-hook. In 
his book on that country, Ramon Paez tells how 
he learned the art of catching caribs. His object 
was to have an artist paint the fish. 

On a former occasion I had lost most of my 
trout-hooks, but I still preserved some larger ones. 
mounted with copper wire. These I supposed 
| proof against the teeth of any fish, and no sooner 
were we established in the ranch of the ferryman 
than, taking my lines, I hastened to the river, 
aecompanied by the artist. 

The hooks were baited with fresh beef, and 


| toue 
| Without allowing them time, as it seemed, to get 
| the whole of it between their jaws, we pulled in 


NOVEMBER 15, 1900, 


| They should hear her say the strange words, and so I may mention, was beloved of all who kix 


m. 
‘Are all those coffee-pots yours?” I inquired 

“Yes, indeed!” he answered, joyfully. “TI ha 
just boughtthem. You must know I ama collect. 
of coffee-pots, and have a ag ny many already, | 
I have been especially lucky in being able to pi: 
= somebody else’s collection as well, and it \ 
cheap, too.” 

I noticed that ‘the Kaffirs were grinning, 
that there was a general air of amusement aly 
that 1 could not understand. Later the point 
the joke was explained tome. My friend had j 


His wife, believing that the space they occup 
in her storeroom could be better employed, A 
expecting that that day her husband would 


| absent from the market, had sent the whole 


| down to be sold. She told 


me afterward that 


| dismay was great when her Kaffirs brought ti 


Pp 
that built the first schoolhouse and the | 





\ 


| the cook, excited! 


back: in triumph, announcing that the chiefi 
had just bought them. The poor lady was ur 
the necessity of paying the auctioneer’s fees ; 
——- the coffee-pots on her shelves with w 
resignation she could command. 


——+0e———— 


Desiccated Vegetables. 


N “Camp-Fire Chats of the Civil War” an am:s- 
ing story is told by one of the veterans of ‘\\e 
first use of “desiccated vegetables” as a }) :rt 

of army rations. Vegetables of different kinds 
were first dried separately, then pressed and di ied 
together until they occupied the smallest possi le 
space. The War Department termed the mixture 
“desiccated vegetables,” a name the “‘boys” soon 
modified to “desecrated ;” but whatever their 
name, they proved a boon to the army, since fresh 
vegetables could rarely be obtained. These 
rations were issued in 1864, and were far from 
prepossessing in appearance. 

One cake of desiccated vegetables was dealt out 
to each company as vegetable rations for three 
days. When the first cake came to our company, 
said the veteran, the boys declined it, and it 
passed each mess of six or eight men, until it 
came to us, unbroken. Our cook wanted to pass 
it by, but curious to see what it would be like, we 
asked to have it prepared. 

The cook thereupon took the regular ten-gallon 
camp kettle, filled it half-full of boiling water and 
chucked the vegetable cake in. Soon the beans, 
corn, rice and peas began to swell and creep over 
the sides of the kettle. 

“What’ll I do with this blamed truck?” cried 
i y. The vegetables poured out 


| at the Me and there was a smell of burning at the 
0) 


ee near the shore. Scarcely did the bait | 
the water when it was seized by _caribs. | 


the lines, but, alas! minus hooks as well as bait. | 


| We discovered that one of the hooks had been cut 
| through, while the other was severed from the 
i Still we persevered, but with the same 
| result. 

Greatly annoyed, I turned to question a country- 
man who stood near, laughing at what he con- 
sidered my simplicity. Another tapped me gently 
on the shoulder, and addressed me with, ‘Boy, 

ou might as well attempt to catch a rattlesnake 
b the tail as to think of hooking one of those 





| chaps.” 
| “What is to be done, then, for I must have at 
least a couple of these scoundrels?” said I. 


ourself with a taste for such disgustin 
ures?” he replied, imagining that I wanted the 
fish for a, 

On my explaining that I wanted to sketch and 
preserve them in spirits, the men advised me to 
| procure a piece of tough hide from the head of an 
ox which was then being slaughtered, and to 
suspend it from a strip of the same material. 


repaired again to the river. Seating myself on 
the stern of the canoe, I drop 


the utmost interest. 
In a moment a shoal of caribs collected around 


“Who ever saw a genteel young gentleman like | 
crea- | 


bottom, for the water had been rapidly absorbed. 
ted kettle was brought and filled from the 
rst. 

The cook then hastily poured water into the first 
kettle, which was dry and very hot at the bottom. 
The close packing of the swelling vegetables 
and the quick generation of steam as the water 
reached the bottom were too much for the strength 
of the kettle, and it burst. 

The explosion seared the cook and caused the 
boys who heard it to start for their guns, thinking 
a shell from the enemy had fallen into camp. 
Fortunately no one was hurt, but it taught us 
something of the eo of desiccated vege- 
tables. he cook learned that that small cake, 
vegetables for three hundred dinners, could not 
be contained, for very long at any rate, in one ten- 
gallon kettle. 


——_+o»—____ 


A Story of Daniel Boone. 


N his book, “The Early History of Western 
Pennsyivania,” Mr. I. D. Rupp tells an inter- 
esting anecdote of Col. Daniel Boone, which 

is characteristic of the humor and coolness of 
the famous pioneer. He was once resting in the 
woods with a small party of followers, when a 
large number of Indians came suddenly upon 
them. Boone had little doubt as to their hostile 
intentions, but giving no evidence of his fears, 
he invited the red men to eat with him and his 
friends. 

The invitation was accepted. The Indians felt 
so sure of their prey that they could afford to 
wait. Boone, affecting a carelessness which he 
did not feel, admonished his men in an undertone 
to keep their hands on their rifles. ; 

Finally he rose and strolled toward the Indians, 
unarmed, leisurely picking the meat from a bone. 


| The Indian chief rose to meet him. 


I immediately followed their instructions, and | 


d my novel bait | 


into the water, and watched for the result with | some skill at sleight of hand, deliberately exalt 


the bait, and commenced attacking it voraciously. | 


Finding the thick cartilage too tough even for 
et gnawing at it like so many little hyenas. 
When I imagined them to be fairly stuck ———_ 
the thick skin, I lifted the whole concern over the 
| side of the canoe, and had the satisfaction of 
seeing about a dozen of the fish dancing at the 
bottom of my barge. 


Finding this novel mode of fishing rather eas 


denly apprised Into whose company I had thrust 
myself by —- the heel of my left foot seized b 
one of the captives with such violence as cause 
me to drop my bait with the vicious creatures 
that were hanging from it into the river. 

My only thought was how to contrive my escape, 
having the whole len: 
and its floor pave 
wretches. I again appoaied to the ingenuity of 
my former advisers for deliverance. This they 
readily effected by spreading a gunny-bag over 
the gaping fishes. 


~ 
—-—? 





His Own Coffee-Pots. 
Te: name of Pietermaritzburg is remembered 


by most people only in connection with war 
telegrams. There is one contributor to the 
| Cornhill Magazine, however, whose recollections 
of the place are not connected with war but with 
a hearty laugh at the expense of a friend of hers. 
The writer in question, Lady Broome, says: 


That morning visit to Pietermaritzburg market 
stands out distinctly in my memory, ¢ ws on 
account of an absurd incident I witnessed. had 
been much interested and amused by looking 
round, not only at the strange and characteristic 
crowd, but at my many acquaintances marketing 
for themselves. 

I had listened to the shouts of the various 
auctioneers who were selling all manner of wares, 
when I noticed some Kaffirs bearing on their 
heads large open baskets filled with coffee-pots of 
| every size and kind. There must have been 
| something like a_ hundred coffee-pots in those 
| baskets. The Kaffirs were just leaving an impro- 
| vised auction-stand, and what interested me 
| especially was the fact that following them closely 
| With an air of proud possession on his genial 


and entertaining, I continued it until I was sud- | poate) of 


their sharp teeth, and unwilling to give it up, they | 


After saluting, Boone professed admiration for 
the knife with which the chief was cutting his 
meat, and asked to see it. The Indian promptly 
handed it to him; and the pioneer, who possessed 


ined the knife, then opened his mouth and appar- 
ony swallowed it. 
The Indians stared in amazement while Boone 
gulped, rubbed his throat, stroked his body, and 
hen, with yom ny satisfaction, pronounced the 
eat.’ 


| knife “ver 


g 

After cuboring the surprise of the Indians fora 
minute, he made another contortion, and drawing 
forth the knife, as the Indians believed, from his 
body, he politely returned it to its owner. 

The old chief took the point cautiously and 
suspiciously between his thumb and finger as if 
eing contaminated by handling the 


| weapon, and flung it from him into the bushes. 


h of the canoe to traverse, | 
with these ravenous little | 


| 


The Indians seemed uneasy after that, and very 


soon marched away, without discoverinz their 
hostile intent. fe | did not choose to molest a 
| man who could swallow a scalping-knife aii call 
it ‘good to eat.” 
<0 ———_—_ 
A Cool One. 

F politeness can ever be considered a fault it 
would be in such a case as the following, 
which is reported by a fireman and pri)\ed in 

Collier’s Weekly : ° 

“The coolest man I ever saw,” said a Ne‘ York 
fireman, “I met_at a fire in a dwelling-hoi-e on 
Fifth Avenue. We found him in an up-stai > ‘ront 
room, dressing to go out. The fire by thi. time 
was surging up through the house ata gree’ rate. 

“ ‘Hallo, there!’ we hollered at him, w! « We 

looked in at the door. ‘The house is afire! : 

“*Would it disturb you if I should remai hile 

ou are putting it out?’ he said, lifting tl omb 
rom his hair and looking round at us. He on 
a white evening waistcoat, and his dress cot lay 
across a chair. b 

“Seeing us staring at him, he dropped hi» ‘om 
into his hair again and went on combing. it as 
a matter of fact, he was about ready. ! he 


down the comb, put on his coat and hat and 
up his overcoat. E 
“*Now I’m ready, gentlemen,’ he said. 


“We started, but the stairway had nov been 
closed up by fire. We turned to the w' ‘OWS. 
The boys had got a ladder up to the fron. f the 
10use. 

“ ‘Now, then,’ we said to him, when we ne to 


the window. * , 
** “After —_ gentlemen,’ he said, standi! 


) ack. 
And I’m blessed if we didn’t have to go dn the 


countenance, was a beloved friend of my own, one | ladder first!” 





NOVEMBER 15, 1900. 
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Then and Now. 


AID Aaron 1400, a medizval boy, 

“T’ll tell you what I'd like so well to know: 
How far the moon is from us, the sun’s diameter, 
And how one may predict the rain and snow! 
I’d like to know the reason for the lightning in 

the sky, 
What makes the ocean tides to rise and fall, 
Why, when you let a body drop, it quickly falls to 
earth, 
And if the world we live on can really be a ball! 
Oh, I’d go to school and study every minute in the 
day; 
For all such curious knowledge how I'd strive! 
If I could only know these things”’—he gave a | 
troubled sigh— 
“I'd really be the happiest boy alive!” 


But Willie 1900 said (a present 
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| papers which reached his home that he could not | puzzle before. 
| solve. 
;and had won several prizes, but no camera had 


He contributed to the puzzlers’ column, 


as yet been offered in that direction. 

He dreamed of a dainty, leather-covered camera 
with a flashing lens and a clicking shutter; he 
saw himself bending over a developing tray, 
watching the image slowly appearing upon the 
sensitive plate; and he also saw himself printing, 
toning and finishing the pictures. He knew he 
would become a famous amateur photographer 
and win some of the nice prizes offered by the 


| magazines and papers for work. 


When he came down to his breakfast upon the 


|morning of the anniversary of his birthday he 


found the books, fishing-rod, stamps and little 


SRS 





We used to use it years ago for | 
secret writing when I was a girl,” said the dear | 
old lady. She took a pencil and paper, rapidly | 


| made some marks and letters, and laid it before | 


Bobby ; and this was what his eyes rested upon: 
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“It is what we used to call the crisscross 
alphabet. Do you find the key to it, dear?’’ 

“IT think—yes, I see now how it goes; the 
angles and squares with the letters and—yes, | 


1°62— =o — : a 


605 
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Nuts to Crack. 
a. 
CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 

The primals and finals of the crosswords spell 
the names of an English and an American poet 
born in November. 

Concealed Crosswords. 
One afternoon in summer, when the 
was mowed, 
A poor dyspeptic rabbit met a baker in the road. 
“The grass is dry and so am I, ” the 
rabbit said. 
“IT must have a bit of health food or 
my head.’ 


The baker looked and listened with patience and 
surprise ; 
As what to say he did not know, he 
shut his eyes. 
“My shop is at the corner,” 
to say; 
“TI will give you ice-cream 


pasture lot 


kind sir, 


I shall lose 


yawned and 


at last he roused 





century boy), 


soda if you'll happen down 
that way.” 





“I wish I’d a-lived five hun- 
dred years ago; 

This spending time in school- 
rooms — oh, I wouldn’t 
have to do, 

For then these things they 
didn’t have to know! 

It’s a nuisance reading his- 
tory—they didn’t have 
much then, 

And as for science—my! 
*twas jolly fun, 

For there wasn’t electricity 
or sound for boys to 
learn. 

The discoverers weren't 
born—or hardly one! 

I'd like to live as boys did ten 
hundred years ago, 

For they had nothing else 
to do but play. 

If there wasn’t anything to 
learn, nor more than 
they had then, 

My, wouldn’t I be happy 
every day!” 
ADELBERT F. CALDWELL. 


2 
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The Five Pairs of 
Twins. 


Polly, Polly, Polly, tell the 

five pairs of twins 
(The tiny scraps of small 
ones, 

The slim and toppling 
ones, 

The cunningly devised ones, 
The four just middling-sized 
ones) 

We're going to have a candy- 
pull — to-night the fun 
begins— 

So Polly, Polly, Polly, tell the 
five pairs of twins. 

Polly, Polly, Polly, tell the 
five pairs of twins 

They may make some candy 





tall 


dollies, 

Like the china one of 
Mollie’s, 

And some yellow candy 
kittens, 


And a pair of candy mittens, 
And a lot of tiny candy toads 
with walnut meat for 

skins, 
And a pile of candy fishes with 
the sweetest set of fins. 





O@ SECRETS. @ 


J LIKE to whisper secrets 
With my schoolmate, Lucy Bell, 
We cross our hearts and promise 
We'll never, never tell. 


HER secrets are so funny, 
So funny and so dear, 

I can hardly Keep from laughing 
When she whispers in my ear. 


WE stand beside each other 
As close as close can be; 


First I tell one to Lucy, 


Then she tells one to me. 

















I SAY, “Oh! did you ever!” 
As soon as she is done, 

**No, I never!”’ 

Oh, my, it is such fun! 


And she says, 


SHE thinks that mine is lovely. 
*Tis all about — oh, dear! 
I ’most forgot the secret 


Was just for Lucy’s ear. 


Anna M. Pratt. 


Then was this clever invalid 
restored to health at once, 


For who'd miss ice-cream 
soda unless he were a 
dunce ? 

She hied her to the baker’s 


with a skip and jump and 


hop, 
And she stood beside the 
counter until he closed 


the shop. 


2. 
CHARADES. 
I. 


“Put on your first, my charm- 
ing maid, 
And tie it neath your dainty 
last; 
Your lovely eyes, beneath its 
shade, 
Do make my wayward heart 
beat fast; 
And if my second my 
whole, 
Impe rilie d then would be 
his soul.’ 


met 


II. 
Large and stately is my thre e; 
One and two on it you see 
’Tis the grandest one of two; 


With delight the sight we 
view. 
Many a one and two has 


wrought 
Many days, 

naught. 
First is finished, so is third, 
Whole is fine, upon my word. 


and slighted 


I’ve told you one, two, three 
all o’er 
More than once—I’ll say no 
more. 
III. 


With my first my second made 
A fine big third; 
For he was skilful at my 
whole, 
As I have heard. 


3. 
FORTY-THREE BURIED 
CITIES AND TOWNS. 


My friend Jack, son of 
Colonel Lawrence, told me 
some of his experiences in 
the war, renewing old memo- 
ries. “Did you know Mere- 
dith, a captive in our army?” 
he said. He was frank, for- 
tunately, and said, “He was 
arebel, fastenough.” But he 
was a hero, men say. When 
the drum sounded rub-a-dub, 
“Line up, boys!” he cried; 
and when they were taking 
the fort, he said, “The short- 
est way is the best.” They 
took this as their motto. Led 
on by ambition, they began 
to rally. Onsets were under- 








But Polly, Polly, Polly, if the 





taken, and over all difficulties 
they succeeded. 








five pairs of twins 
Go to swimming in molasses, 
Or to smearing grandma’s glasses, 
Or to setting fire to paper, 
Or—well, any kind of caper, 
They’ll all be tied together till they’re sorry for 
their sins, 
So Polly, Polly, Polly warn the five pairs of twins. 


And Polly, Polly, Polly, when the five pairs of 
twins 
And the children of our neighbors 
Have finished all their labors, 
While without the sleet is pelting, 
And within the candy’s melting, 
You must serub those sticky infants till they’re 
neat as jeweled pins. 
Did you know your thumbs and fingers were the 
five pairs of twins? 
ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 


_— 
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Bobby’s Cryptogram. 


There was one thing more than all others that 
bobby Sands wanted for a birthday present, and 
that was a camera. Of course he would get 
books—they always are expected, and possibly a 
jointed fishing-rod ; as for Uncle Billy, he would 


St a him some rare stamps from the city; and | 
vrandpa Sands would give the usual little purse | 


th some money in it. 

"Robby had gone with some of the boys viewing, 
avd he had enjoyed it more than fishing, and 
@oost as much as ball-playing. With a wheel, 
@ printing-press and various other things to buy, 
he had never found his way clear to the purchase 
of a camera. There was one thing above all 
O\Lers where Bobby excelled his comrades. He 


Was the best puzzler of the lot, and there was 
Scarcely ever a puzzle printed in the various 








purse of money; but the much coveted object 
was not there. His mother kissed him and | 
wished him many happy returns of the day. 
His younger brother gave him sixteen good 
thwacks upon the back, his grandma smiled 
upon him, and his father peeped over the top of 
his morning paper and smiled slightly when he 
saw the look of disappointment that came upon 
Bobby’s face. The boy thanked them all for 
the presents, gave a little bit of a sigh and turned 
over his plate. A dainty, sealed blue envelope 
was lying there before him, with his name 
written upon it. 

“Another present, I guess. No, it is only a 
puzzle,” he said, as he laid the slip of paper 
which the envelope contained by the side of his 
plate. 

“Your fame as a great puzzler has brought 
you a birthday nut to crack, Bobby,” said his 
mother. 

“It’s something new; I never saw a puzzle 
just like it. Did you, papa?” 

The slip was passed over to Mr. Sands, who 
glanced at it and said: 

“Tt is secret writing, I should judge. It is 
some sort of cryptogram. Those things were 
quite famous when I was a boy.” 

Bobby studied it between bites, but could not | 
make out head or tai] from the curious penned | 
affair, which was as follows: 


the dots over each crisscross are plain as day. 
Queer I failed to see it before. I will solve that.’’ 
He took the secret writing and laid it down by 
the side of the paper his grandma had prepared. 
“This first character means that it is in 
the first crisscross; it isi. The next one, 
; @ square with two dots, is in the second 
crisscross, and is n. There is one word to 


start with—in. The next character is in 
the third crisscross and is 4. No use to 
finish that word, for it must be the. Here is 
in the first crisscross, and thatish. Next 
comes , first crisscross, or a. Now [— 
or i. Then comes [irs second criss- 
cross,andisr. I have |* these words: In the 


hair—my, the last word must be trunk! It 
reads: In the hair trunk!’ He shouted the 
words from the hall as he ran up-stairs three 
steps at a time. There was but one hair trunk, 
and that was up in the attic. 

“Hurrah !’’ cried Bobby, as he dashed into 
the sitting-room holding close to his breast the 
prettiest little camera you ever saw. So Bobby 
Sands was not disappointed, after all. How he 
made a picture of the dear ones, how he failed at 
first and finally sueceeded—that has nothing to 
do with the present case. H. S. KELLER. 


+e, 


WHEN little Robert awoke the morning after 
he returned 


FP ELWA ELM  L Ly tc 


After breakfast, grandma, who was Bobby’s 
great friend in all sorts of trouble, told him to | 
come with her to her room. 

“Bobby, I think I have seen this sort of a| 





| shout at the top of his voice. 


he began to 
His father, hear- 
ing him, told him to keep quiet, when Robert 
answered, ‘‘But you told me yourself that to-day 
was a ‘holler’ day, papa!” 


Once my friends were going 
sailing, and although I did 
not wish to hamper the party, yet when I saw 
the boat bobbing about like a cork I preferred 
to go with them rather than over to the golf 
links. Out sailing I dropped overboard my neck- 
lace of amber. Links of gold cannot replace 
it. Sidney told us, “When you come to port, land 
quickly and tell us if you see the rest wheeling up 
in the automobile. Then go to the boat-house. 
If you bang or pound on the door a while you will 
get in. TI rere you will see a spar taken from the 
wreck.’ 

In the spring, fields and woods being fresh and 
green, bay and ocean blue and sparkling, we 
decided to go on a picnic, as it was a beautiful day. 
Tony, the dog, a though he runs at hens and 
chicke ens, woult go, too. He fought with a dog, 
and some one said, ‘He is mad. Ride on quickly.” 
As the water looked warm, we went in bathing. 
When we reached the woods we saw a hart ford 
the stream, and imagined we saw a lion’s den 
verdant with foliage. Florence suggested that 
we take a nap, lest we get too tired before we 
concluded our trip. Olives and oranges were 
eaten. 

We had a sale, May first, out in the garden 
under an elm. I rather think it is a fine tree. 
The people were given ice-cream while a reading 
in Shakespeare was conducted. A lady asked if 
I considered Corin the best shepherd in “As You 
Like It,” and at the same time her husband said, 
“Standard oil is sold at par. Isn't that fine 2” 
Some one suggested going into the salon. “Don't 
you see we are sold out?” he said. “Give us our 
mementos. We go where it is cooler 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Lad, bad, sad; 
light, right; met, set, get; 
grim, trim; just, gust, dust; 
bog, log, fog; dry, wry, try. 

2. Be true if you would be believed. Let a 
man but speak forth with genuine earnestness 
the thought, the emotion, the actual condition of 
his own Eoert; and other men, so strongly are we 
all knit toge ther by the tie of sympathy, must and 
will give heed to him. 

3. Antiquity, antediluvian, antecedent, anti- 
quary, antipathy, anticipate, antidote, antipode, 
antemeridian, antelope. 

4. 1. My, grate—migrate. 2. 


night, 
brim, 
sight; 


wore, bore, more; 
mind, find, kind; 
might, tight, 


Warden. & Aladdin. 
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C URRENT- T-EVENTS. 


Tur CoAL STRIKE in the anthracite regions 
of Pennsylvania was officially declared “off” 
October 25th, and the men generally resumed 
work October 29th. In a few 
operators did not agree to pay the 10 per cent. 
advance or to suspend the sliding scale, and the 
employés of such operators continued on strike. 


REPORTED DEATH OF BOXER LEADERS. 
Official Chinese despatches announce the death 
of Kang Yi, a member of the Privy Council and 
one of the most vindictive of the Boxer leaders ; 
and of Yu Hsien, late governor of the province 
of Shansi, who was chiefly responsible for the 
massacre of the missionaries in that province. 
Kang Yi’s death is attributed to illness, but 
Governor Yu is reported to have committed 
suicide by swallowing gold-leaf, a peculiar 
method of self-destruction common among high 
personages in China from whom official favor is | 
withdrawn. The reports are viewed with some 
suspicion, and the ministers of the powers at 
Pekin are agreed on the necessity of demanding 
the death of all the instigators of the outrages. 

A CHINESE REFORMER Ex ecuTED.—Eatly | 
reports of the execution of Chang Yin Huan, 
formerly Chinese Minister at Washington, have 
been confirmed. Mr. Chang was one of the most 


| CA. 


instances the | 


liberal and enlightened of Chinese statesmen, and | 


he made many friends in this country, where he 
was held in the same respect as his successor, 
Minister Wu. He was loyal to the Chinese 
Emperor and fully in sympathy with the reforms 
which the emperor attempted to put in force. 
When the empress dowager gained ascendancy 


two years ago, one of her first acts was to banish 


Mr. Chang to Kashgaria. While the anti-foreign 
frenzy was at its height in Pekin last July she 
ordered his decapitation. 

THE POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
is announced by the Census Bureau to be 
76,295,220, as compared with 63,069,756 in 1890. 
This is a gain of 13,225,464, or nearly 21 per cent. 
The only state which has lost in population 
during the decade is Nevada, which has dropped 
from 45,761 to 42,334. Hawaii figures, of course, 
for the first time in the tabulation, with a popu- 
lation of 154,001. There are 74,627,907 people in 


the 45 states, representing approximately the | 


population which will be used in determining 
the apportionment of representatives in Congress. 

THE EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES are 
reaching enormous proportions. For September | 
the total exports of merchandise amounted to | 
more than $115,000,000, which is the largest total 
ever recorded for that month. The imports were 
smaller than in September of last year, and the 
excess of exports over imports amounted to more 
than $56,000,000. For the nine months ending 
with September, the exports were more than 
$1,000,000,000, and the balance of trade in favor 
of the United States was $407,000,000. The 
large increase in the price of raw cotton accounts 
in part for the recent gain. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION.—The 
United States is the first of the powers which 
were represented at the International Congress 
at The Hague to appoint members of the per- 
manent arbitration tribunal suggested by the 
congress. President McKinley first selected 
ex-President Benjamin Harrison and ex-Presi- 
dent Grover Cleveland. Mr. Harrison accepted 
the appointment, but Mr. Cleveland declined it. 
The President then appointed Judge George 
Gray of Delaware, who 
accepted. Judge Gray was 
formerly United States 
Senator from Delaware,and 
was a member of the com- 
mission which arranged the 
terms of peace with Spain. 

RECENT DEATHS.— 
Sims Reeves, the eminent 
English tenor, famous for 
more than 50 years as an 
oratorio and ballad singer, 
died October 24th, at the age of 78.——The Right 
Hon. Friedrich Max-Miiller, a contributor to 
The Companion, the distinguished professor of 
comparative philology at Oxford University, 
translator of the Vedas, 
author of numerous essays 
and studies of comparative 
religion, and the most 
widely known Oriental 
scholar of England, died at 





FRIEDRICH MAX-MULLER. 


tian Victor, son of Prince 
Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein by his marriage 
with Princess Helena of 
Great Britain and Ireland, 
and grandson of Queen Victoria, died at Pre- 
toria from fever October 29th. He was 33 years 
old, and had served as major of the King’s Royal 
Rifles, both in the Sudan and in South Africa. 





Sims REEVES. 


| Always just where you want them 
| Attach 








Oxford October 28th, at the 
age of 76.——Prince Chris- | 
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DIFFERENT POS’ AG E-STAMPS mounted 
4 in an Album for $1.50. 200 all different China, 
Cuba, ete.,15c. Stamps sent on approval. 50% 
discount. Price list and stamp paper free. We buy rare 
stamps and old collections for cash. Established 1877. 
ekeel Stamp & Pub. Co., Century Bidg., St.Louis, Mo. 

THE HAMILTON RIFLE. 


ONLY $9 
22 cal., = 5 Seer aee Guaranteed 
Idealers No, 7, my 
Stock, #2, Non 11, Wood Stock (like cut) 
Circular free. Hamilton Rifle Co. Box 21, “plymouth. Mich. 
















STUDY LAW AT HOME. 


For over eight years we have been success- 
fully teaching law by mail and preparing 
students for admission to the bar. 

CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW, 
Reaper Block, Chicago. 


The Whole Hlustrated. Thousands of interesting 


Ww i d views in all cities and countries, for Stere- 


opticon exhibitions. Paying business for 
McALLISTEk. nis. 











GRAPHY, 


teaches its students a trade onl starts ~ 5 in 
the railroad service. Pays half railroad fare to 
Janesville. Write for catalogue. Railroads are 
very busy. Operators are in great demand. 


ALENTINES’ *222eue 





FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Number limited. 


echani 

atiomary, or Locomotive 

( wm .. Mechanical oe 
American School of 


Hare FREE. Mouth-Harp and Zi- 
ther combined ; 10 times 
louder than Mouth-Harp. 


Ha 10 or more names of mouth-harp opt we write 
them ; if one orders you get $4 Harp-O-Chord Free. Illus 








Cat. Agts. Wtd. HARP CO., 10 L. St., Columbus, 0. 


TELECRAPHY 


taught thoroughly. Total Cost, Tuition s (telegraphs and and 
typew eiting). board and room, 6 months’ 

redu if; great demand for operators ; sc Reel a 
ized S74. Cata. free. Dodge’s Institute, Valparaiso, Ind 


LASS PINS woo. cin: 
two or three 
letters with ‘00, ’01, ‘02, enameled in 
one or two colors, sterling silver 25c. 
each; $2.50 a doz. Silver plated 10c. 
each; $1.00 a doz. Special designs in 
pins or badges made for any class or 
society at reasonable prices; send design and class colors for es- 
timates. Catalog free. Address BASTALN BROS., Rechester, N.Y. 


H OME i a : = 
Keeping, OMceW ork, Business 

Forms, Penmanship, Commer- 

cial law, a Letter 

rses 


ations obtained by our Studeats, 
46 YEA ARS’ SUCCESS, National 
putation. It will pay you. Try 
it Catal free. Trial lesson 10c. 
4 BRYANT & STRATTON, 
401 College Bidg., Buffalo,N.Y. 


WE TEACH 


WHEREVER THE MAILS REACH 
We teach mechanics the theory of their work. 
We help misplaced peuple to change their work, 
We enable — people to support themselves while 
ceaentng essions. 

250,000 stu bers and graduates in Mechanical, Civil, Elee- 
trieal Engineering; Architecture, Rook-keeping, etc, 
Write for circular, mentioning subject which intere~ts you. 

eornationes Correspondence Schools, 

x 832, Scranton, Pa. 


BROWN’S 
FAMOUS PICTURES. 


One Cent Each. 120 for $1.00. 
Size 54% x8. 1700 subjects. 
Authors and homes, famous 
paintings, architecture, etc. 225 
on life of Christ. 175 Madonnas. 
Send 4 cts. in stamps for 4 sample 
ictures and 24page catalogue, 

llustrated with thirty pictures. 
G. P. Brown & Co., Beverly, Mass. 


| Thimble, Needles, Thread 








































the “HH. & M.” Combina- 
| tlon PINCUSHION, THIMBLE and 
SPOOL HOLDER to your table, 
ap-board or sewing machine, 
Lightens the task of sewing. @& 
nvaluable to every woman. 
Handsomely nickel - plated. 
Price by mail, 25 cents. Stamps taken, 
BOOKLET Le Agents Nanen 
BEL & MANG 
289 Graham Street, Brooklyn, ier York. 





Patented. 





7 “HEAR IT SNAP” 


The Ball and Socket (Sew-on) 
Garment Fastener. 


Replaces hooks and eyes, buttons and buttonholes. 


The genuine has this trade- 
mark on every card. 
Beware of imitations. 
Only the ‘‘ Hear It 
Snap”? kind is sure to hold. 


If your dealer hasn’t the genuine, send us 
his name with yours and a 2-ct. stamp, for 
samples of the real thing and nfor- 
mation. Send 6 cents for trial se 
THE BALL and SOCKET FASTENER CO., 
68 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 
78-80 Worth St., New York. 


WINSLOW. 


National Club Skate. 





























) 

)) 

) Skaters have different ideas about the location ‘ 

) of skates on the shoe. Some prefer the runner ( 
in the centre of the foot; others near the edge. 

Our patent side-clamp device (shown above) 

enables skaters to set the runners in any posi- 
tion desired. This device is also valuable to 

) wearers of shoes made on crooked lasts. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue showing our ‘ 
new styles for 1901 with Prices and Special 
Inducements to Companion Readers. 


_ SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. c0., 
WORCESTER, MASS. 






























=n =m little capital. Particulars and 


tern book free, 
poms 49 Nassau S&t., N. ¥. 

Iastruments, Drums, Unifo 

& Supplies. Write for catalog hie 


illustrations, FREE; it gives in- 
formation for musicians and new 


bands. LYON & HEALY, 
40 Adams &t., OHIOCAGO. 


Deaf or hard-of-hearing persons can learn 


LIP-READING AT HOME 











ie Nia week A! hee tical, interesting lessons by 
MAIL. CoPYRia ITED. One hour a day for study 
and practice. Results uniformly satisfactory. Terms 


moderate. Send for circular. 
DAVID GREENE, 1122 Broadway, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Standard Tea | 
and Coffee Strainer. | 


No drip to soil table | | 
linen. No falling 
off. No wires to cog 
spout. Sample maile 
on receipt of 25 cents. 
Nickel-plated. 
Standard Strainer Co., 
37 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 


COOK BOOK FREE 


Containing 325 Pages, Over 2,500 Recipes, Bound ia Cloth. 
TO ALL PURCHASERS. oy make 25 } Per Cons. 
Commission selling our good: 
SEND FOR NEW TERMS. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P.O. Box 289, Dept. Y. C., 31, 33 Vesey St., N.Y. | 










Agents 
Wanted. 





PATENTED AUG 26 (890 

















25 CENTS will buy, 

post-paid, a pair of 

LES» 

LEYS yp. SOLE | 

for Git oriiome waR’s-w 00 axe rs8008s: | 


, git SOCKS: 
— socks or 3? Antise 

’ ptic for 
“ ue CAPITO Hospitals, House wear | 

nn INSOLES “and htubber Boots. 

ee 4 m, cold, tender or feet. | 
Single Pair 10c., post-paid. Ask your deal- 
er, or send us sizes. Take no substitutes. 


TheWm. H. Wiley &SonGo., BoxB, Hartford, Ct. 
A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 










Vp SH AS 


ATARRII 








aR tet oma TL Ss 
t NGUA ~n —s Sr arnt 
am. MOINES incbnaToR C0., 

Box 532 - Des Moines, Ta. 



















CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


Nothing in the wurid makes such a beautiful, cheap and 
Sorin’ le Christmas Present a te to AN- 

BANJO o oon We oe for 
$1.80 and upwards. OMPLETE OUTFITS, 
including Case, Tuning Pipe and Figure a Self- 
Instructors, for $8.75 and upwards. We aw first 
instrument to each locality oy an EXT BIG 
DISCOUNT, wl Pocuie our a aN estab- 
rye USTRATE CAF alee 
D1 wie dLE 8 SENT FR 


E.C. HOWE, Migr., 1746 Masonic Temple, Chicago 


ED CLOVER 
SOMS ana 


EXTRACTS of the Blossoms 
Best Remedy Known for Cancer, 
Salt Rheum, Rheumatism, — 
pation and all Blood Dise: 

Not a patent medicine, but ‘Pure 
Red Clover. Our preparations have 
a@ world-wide ee Send for 

cular. 0, Needham’s Sons, 
M. Inter- one saan CHICAGO. 


SEND NO MONEY 


If you live within 700 miles of Chicago 
(if farther, send $1), send to us and 

mention La ‘ompanion, and we = 
send this Big Heating Stove b 

-» treig t C. 0.D., subject to exami- 
nation. You can examine it at your 
freight depot, ‘ne if found 
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NO MORE DARNING. a 


RACINE FEET 


[coprricuTeo]} 


10 CENTS. 


Our booklet, ‘* The Stoekinette Stitch,” 
describes an invisible method of attaching 
new feet to the legs of your old hosiery, 
easier than darning and makes your hosiery 
as good as new. 

ag in sizes from 5 to 
Racine Feet cotton, black or 
white, 10 cents pat pair, six pairs for 
50 cents. Agents wanted. 


H. S. BLAKE & CO., 
Dept. D. RACINE, WIS. 






| 
| 
| 
| 
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A doll’s undershirt 


SENT FREE 


To every mother giving 
name of dealer and 
stating for how many 
children she buys un 
derwear. There is no 
high-grade under 
wear so inexpensive, 
and there is no low 
priced underwear so 
good, as 


The Munsing 
Underwear. 


It combines perfection 
of fit and finish wit! 
popular prices. 
Men’s Union Suits at 
$1.50 to $6.00. 
Wo Union Suits at 

an $1.00 to $3.50. 
Children’s Union Suits 

at from 75¢.to $2.00. 


Northwestern 
Knitting Co., 
215 Lyndale Ave.Norih, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















Treatise on 
the Horse 


FREE. 


This is a valuable Book- 
let written by Dr. Earl 
S. Sloan, a veterinary of 
20 years’ experience and 
descendant of two gener- 
ations of veterinaries. 

It treats of all diseases of horses and their 
cure, also of the care, feeding and nursing 
of horses. It contains a diagram of a horse 
showing the correct location of all internal 
parts, something never before shown. This 
Booklet should be in the hands of every 
horse-owner. It is absolutely Free. 

Send your address on a postal. 


DR. EARL S. SLOAN, 597 Albany Street, Boston, Mass. 
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satisfacto: exactly 
one of ie Randgoment'h heating st stoves 
Fotallat $15, pay the te treight 

Tetail a! 

agent our 8: waref se $9, $5 

and freight ¢ 4 medion ($8.85 

and charges if $1.00 is sent with 
order.) The stove weighs 175 
. os and the freight will aver- 
F to75 cts. for each 500 miles. 


.85 Acme 












4 ——_ for this 
season, latest a 3 for 1900. A 
BIG HEATER, 3 feet 8 inches 
high, 2944x204 inches on bottom; 16-inch fire-pot, 6-inch 
pipe, mounted with 18-gage smooth steel draw; heavy 
cast- tron tire-pot, has shaking and dumping center 
grate for coal, double circular wood grate, constructed 
so the fire can be kept under complete control; large 
ash-pan, large feed doors ; ash-pit doors swing on double 
hinge, check drafts in collar and feed doors. Beauti- 
ful yiened.. fancy nickel mountings and ornamen- 
tations, hig lished and heavily nickel-plated foot- 
rails, wickets naine- plate, top-ring, hinge-pins and knobs 
heavy nickel bands and mountings, fancy nickel- plated 
and ornamented top urn. Every stove covered ey = BIND- 
ING GUAR. E, and safe delivery guaranteed. ade from 
the best quality of heavy sheet steel, pig iron be nickel, 
— the t 


, mos 
If you 
don’ t tind this stove the equal of those Any - 4 “double 
the ae return it to us at our expense and we will 

return any money sent us. ORDER TO-DAY. 
W RITE FOR FREE STOVE CA ATALO OGUE. Address, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Artistic 







THAN pain ones it (Ubite Bronze. 


Marble is entirely out of date. 
colored, requires constant expense and care, and eventually crum- 
bles back to Mother Earth. 
White Bronze: is strictly everlasting. It cannot crumble 

with the action of frost. Moss- growth is 
an impossibility. 
not investigate it? It has been adopted for nearly one hundred 
public monuments. 
Write at once for free designs and information. 
under no obligations. 


Che Monumental Bronze Zo., °84, 


Monuments... 


Granite soon gets moss-grown, dis- 


Besides, it is very expensive. 





Itis more artistic than any stone. Then why 


We have designs from $4.00 to $4,000.00. 
It puts you 
We deal direct and aorces everywhere. 

Howard Ave., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


PIANO +> OpGan 


COMPENDIUM 


On receipt of 
yom request we 
will send, charges 

aid anywhere, 

e finest Compen- § 
¥ of Cornis! 
American Pianos 
and Organs over 
issued. It v ‘ 
prove to you th: at 

4h save from § 

00 per cent. @ 
and show you how 
we send our instru- § 
ments on F: 
ONE YEAR'S ; 
; FREE TRIAL. = 
a ; e offer you the 
Compendium with its ele ant enues frontispiece § 
representing ST. CECII a full description of § 
over 50 styles of the finest ‘pianos and Organs the @ 
world produces, sold at prices that show marvelous 
waine od whoa 3! coun: also our reference book, 
4 “> peas the People, ” and our ever popular 
epee offers for 1901-2 
ALL FOR NOTHING. 


Write for it to-day, and mention 
his paper. An early reply will 
entitle you to a Cash Bonus of 
on Pianos and $10 on Organs. 
articulars of our Copart- 
P plan are also sent, show- 

ing how you can get 


A PIANO or ORGAN 
FREE. 


Thousands are co-operating 
with us. Oblige us by a for 
FRE My MPENDIUM 


trade Pianos and Organs 
selling direct to the general public 
exclusively at Factory Cost. 


CORNISH & CO. ° 


ESTAB. 50 YEARS). 
WASHINGTON, NEW 


FROM $25. o¢ 


JERSEY, § Cash or Installments 
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MASTODONS IN DEATH VALLEY.— The 
bones of three mastodons have been discovered 
n Death Valley, California, and their discoverer, 
a miner, has taken out a claim for the purpose 
of excavating them. Another indication of the 
popular appreciation of the money value of 
the remains of prehistoric animals is the fact 
that a mining claim has been filed in southern 
California to cover the excavation of a fossil 
whale of the Pliocene epoch. 


Tuer TENNESSEE RIVER’S GREAT CHANGE. 
Several years ago, members of the Geological 
Survey suggested that in former times the 
Tennessee River, instead of joining the Ohio, as 
at present, flowed into the Gulf of Mexico through 
the channels of the Coosa and Alabama Rivers. 
This conclusion has recently been corroborated 
in a singular manner by Mr. Charles T. Simpson 
of the Smithsonian Institution. The original 
suggestion was based on the appearances of the 
land, but Mr. Simpson’s confirmation depends 
upon the distribution of a particular form of 
fresh-water mussel which, although it is peculiar 
to the Tennessee River, is also found in the Coosa 
and the Alabama. As these creatures cannot 
traverse the land, the inference is that formerly | 
the waters of the Tennessee flowed southward 
into the streams above named. 

ANTIQUITY OF ANATOMICAL Stupy.—Sir 
Norman Lockyer points out that the statues 
and plaques carved in stone and wood to be seen 
in the Gizeh Museum prove that the priest- 
mummifiers of Memphis, 6,000 years ago, had a | 
profound knowledge of anatomy. Science, he 
therefore thinks, is as old as art, and they have 
advanced together. Another remarkable fact is 
that the excavations in Italy have brought to 
light scores of finely finished surgical instruments 
for certain operations, which are, in almost every 
particular of form, precisely like those reinvented 
in modern times and used by the most advanced 
surgeons of to-day. 


THE Mystery OF ToBacco.—The com- 
mercial value of tobacco depends not upon its 
nicotine, but upon certain compounds, the 
chemical nature of which is said to be wholly 
unknown, that impart the flavor or aroma which 
consumers like. These compounds differ in qual- 
ity and quantity in different grades of the leaf. 
There is no apparent relation between the 
color or the aroma and the amount of nicotine. 
Nicotine diminishes during the processes of 
curing, while the flavor and aroma are developed. 
It has been suggested that the latter are due to 
the action of bacteria. 


REGISTERING MILLIONTHS OF A SECOND. 
In a recent lecture at the Royal Institution, 
London, Sir Andrew Noble mentioned that in 
experiments with high power explosives used 
in guns a chronoscope had been employed which 
registered the velocity of the projectile at 16 
successive points before it left the bore. It was 
possible with this apparatus to register time to | 
the millionth of a second. In the older experi- 
ments, where the velocity did not exceed 1,500 or 
1,600 feet per second, the projectile recorded its 
time by knocking down a series of steel triggers 
projecting into the bore. But with velocities of 
2,500 feet and more per second, the trigger, instead 
of dropping, frequently plowed a groove in the 
projectile, and another device was necessary. 

THE FLIGHT OF A GREAT NEBULA.—One 
of the most striking spectacles revealed by 
telescopes is that of the Great Nebula in Orion. 
In the complexity of its glowing streams, spirals 
and strangely shaped masses, intercepted by 
yawning black gaps and sprinkled over with 
stars arranged in suggestive groups and lines, 
it has few rivals in the heavens. The impression | 
of astonishment made by the sight of this nebula | 
is heightened by knowledge of its enormous size. | 
The entire solar system would appear as a tiny 
speck beside it. Yet this tremendous aggregation 
of nebulous clouds and starry swarms has been 
proved by the researches of the late Professor 
Keeler of the Lick Observatory to be flying away | 
from the earth and the sun at the rate of 11 miles | 

li every second ! 


| 


But so vast is its distance that | 
100 years reveal no visual effects of the great | 
nebula’s swift retreat. If it were near by it would | 
seem to become rapidly smaller. 
NEW ForM OF PHONOGRAPH.— Among the 
exhibits at the Paris Exposition was a phono- 
graph, invented by Valdemar Poulsen, a Danish 
engineer, which uses a wire-wound instead of a | 
Wex-covered cylinder. The wire is of steel and | 
over it, in place of the usual stylus, passes a | 
Siuall electromagnet connected with a telephone 
trnsmitter and battery. The sound-waves cause 
‘ variation in the intensity of the electromagnet, 
aud the magnet, acting upon the wire passing 
Deneath it, leaves a permanent impression upon 
the latter. U pon reversing the action, the wire 
reacts on the magnet and corresponding sounds 
are transmitted by the telephone. In order to 
ovcterate the magnetic trace on the cylinder, it is 
ol. necessary to revolve it under the magnet 
While this is subjected to a continuous current. 





THE YOUTH’S 


For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 








Fine, richly deco- 
rated Entrée Plates 
are as essential to the 

dinner se rvice of to-day 

as the dinner set itself. 

Many households boast 

of a dozen dozens — and 

more. No finer line of 
plates is made in this 
world than we make in 


“Elite” French China. 


The best retail shops 
carry them to retail at 
from $6 to $100 a dozen. 
Ask your dealer to show 
you some and ask us to 
mail you our story in 
booklet form, 

Limoges--Its People—Its China 
(Copyrighted). Mention THE 
YOUTH’sS COMPANION and 
there will be no charge. 

BAWO & DOTTER, 

Owners and Operators, 

Elite Works, Limoges, France 
26 to 32 Barelay St., New York. 






COMPANION. 


Pianos Where no dealer sells 
On Trial 


plete purchase if desired. 
logue, a list of lowest prices, fully describe our 







them we will ship a 
piano at our expense 





for trial in your home, 
not to be kept unless 


it is entirely satisfac- 





tory. Easy payments 
giving 3 years to com- 
We will send cata- 


Easy Payment Plans, and write a personal letter 
showing how easy and safe it is for you to buy 
a piano direct from our factory, even though 
you live 3000 miles away. A postal card will 
secure you valuable inforniation about piano- 
buying, and may save you $100. Old pianos 


taken in exchange. Write to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


115 Boylston St., Boston. 





leads to the highest posi- 
tions in Railway Service. 
We teach it quickly 
and place our, grad- 
uates in Positions. 
Don’t drudge alw: mh Write 
for particulars FREE. 





GEORGIA TELEGRAPH 
COLLEGE, SENOIA, GA. 














publishers have arranged with the 


In order to introduce the new edition of this Great Library, the 


to supply a limited number of sets to its patrons, on special terms, 
among which are the readers of THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Unparalleled Offer to Youth’s Companion Readers 


American Newspaper Association 








THE NEW 1900 WERNER EDITION OF 





neyclopedia Britannic 





We Deliver, $ 
freight paid, ] 00 
on receipt of ® 


Balance at the Easy Rate of Ten 
Cents a Day. 











THE NEW WERNER 
EDITION OF 1900 


is a magnificent set of books; it is 
printed upon a superior quality of book 
paper, is strongly and elegantly bound, 
and above all the 


Type is Large and Clear. 


It is equal in EVERY respect to the 
English edition, of which it is a com- 
plete reprint; and, in addition, our sub- 
scribers receive the Werner Supple- 
ment, in five volumes, which brings 
information to date, and is essential to 
American readers. 


A Complete 
Family Library. 


A Library of History, Biography, 
Law, Literature, Fine Arts, Natural 
Sciences, Games and Pastimes, Medicine 
and Hygiene, Philosophy and Psychol- 
ogy, Economics and Political Science, 
Theology and the Science of Religions. 

It is a Library for the Merchant, the 
Student, the Young People and the 
Busy World. 

A Library Without a Rival in Com- 
pleteness, in Authority and in Up-to- 
date-ness. 


The Whole Revised to Date. 
The American Newspaper 


Thirty-one large volumes, 8x 11 inches, 25,000 pages. 


WEBSTER’S “vitioner” FREE ! 






On receipt of $1.00, balance in small monthly 
payments of $3.00 each, we will send, freight 
paid, a complete set of 


THE GUIDE TO SYSTEMATIC READING. 
WEBSTER’S ENCYCLOPZEDIC DICTIONARY, 


i take advantage of this 

Send $1.00 To-day 2"3'*' 
plendid opportunity, or 
write for full particulars, mentioning Youth's Companion 
3ureau. 







The Dictionary 
is a magnificent volume 
of 2370 pages, over 
2000 engravings, and 
many chromatic colored 
plates of great beauty. 












To Youth’s Companion Readers : 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 


Phirty-one volumes. 


2370 pages. 
A SOLID OAK BOOKCASE. 


Money will be refunded if not satisfactory. 


150 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


Association, 














THAT CAN 






receipt of 


Standard 
Quality of our Pens 


AS ALWAYS THE BEST je 


Our complete sample 
card contains 42 differ- 
ent numbers, 
for all styles of writing. 
Will send post-paid on 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 




















BE MADE. 









suitable 







25 cents. 






349 Broadway, New York. 


607 


5 Peer? eer ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Suits 
and Cloaks. 


W I have just re 


ceived from abroat 
some exquisite designs 
in tailor made suits and 












cloaks for Winter wear 
They are the most ad 
need styles that have 
yet been produced, and 
we haveillustrated them 
in a Supplement to our 
new Winter Catalogue. 
We have also added 
nany new Winter fab- 
rics to our line 
the lady who 
wishes to dress well at 
moderate st, we will 
mail /> ee this attractive 
Winter Catalogue and 
Supplement, together 
with a full line of sam 
ples of the materi- 
als from which we 
make these gar 
ments These new 
styles and fabrics 
are the very latest 
that have been pro- 
duced and are 
shown by no other 
firm. Our prices this season are r than 
ever before. Our Catalogue illustrates 
Exquisite Tailor-made Costumes, $8 up. 
Tailor-made Gowns, lined throughout with 
fine quality taffeta silk, $15 up. 
Visiting and Church Dresses at very mod- 
erate prices. 
Exclusive designs in Jackets, lined through- 
out, $7 up. 
New French Skirts, $4 up. 
Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy-Day Suits 
and Skirts and Pedestrian Suits and 
Skirts made of double-face materials. 


WIP eter ere ee ee eee ee ee ee er ee ee ee ee eee 


We keep no ready-made goods, but make every 
garment to order, thus insuring the perfection of 
fit and finish, We pay express charges every 
where 

Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you 
will get them /ree by return mail. Be sure to say 
whether you wish samples for suits or for cloaks, 
and we will then be able to send you a full line of 
exactly what you desire 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


Rn ens REAGAGad elite tiie sow » 


INTERESTING, IF TRUE, 


You Can Try It For For Yourself and 
Prove It. 

One grain of the active principle in Stuart's 
Dyspepsia Tablets will digest 3,000 grains of meat, 
eggs or other wholesome food, and this claim has 
been proven by actual experiment, which any one 
can perform for himself in the following manner: 
Cut hard-boiled egg into very small pieces, as it 
would be if masticated, place the egg and two or 
three of the tablets in a bottle or jar containing 
warm water heated to 98 degrees (the temperature 
of the body), and keep it at this temperature for 
three and one-half hours, at the end of which time 
the egg will be as completely digested as it would 
have been in the healthy stomach of a hungry boy. 

The point of this experiment is that what 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will do to the egg in 
the bottle it will do to the egg or meat in the 
stomach, and nothing else will rest and invigorate 
the stomach so safely and effectually. Even a 
little child can take Stuart’s Tablets with safety 
and benefit if its digestion is weak, and the thou- 
sands of cures accomplished by their regular daily 
use are easily explained when it is understood 
that they are composed of vegetable essences, 
aseptic pepsin, diastase and Golden Seal, which 
mingle with the food and digest it thoroughly, 
giving the overworked stomach a chance to 
recuperate. 

Dieting never cures dyspepsia, neither do pills 
and cathartic medicines, which simply irritate and 
inflame the intestines. 

When enough food is eaten and promptly 
digested there will be no constipation, nor in fact 
will there be disease of any kind because good 
digestion means good health in every organ. 

The merit and success of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets are world-wide, and they are sold at the 
moderate price of 50 cts. for full-sized package in 
every drug store in the United States and Canada, 
as well as in Europe. 

For the information of those interested, a little 
book will be mailed free by addressing F. A. Stuart 
Co., Marshall, Mich., giving briefly the symptoms 
of the various forms of stomach weakness, causes 
and cure. 


DEFENDER M’F'G CO'S 


SHEETS & PILLOWCASES 
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DEFENDER M’F’G CO.’S 


| Sheets and Pillowcases 


are torn, not cut—of superior quality,durable,reli- 
able measurements — The sheets and pillowcases 
you should buy. Made of all grades from plain hemmed 
and hemstitched to fancy hemstitched of finest quality. 
Booklet about Sheets and Pillowcases FREE at your dealer's. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75-are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for ewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-oftice Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money ina 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.— Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

itinaances,- Remember that the publishers 

t be notitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oftice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on | 
our books unless this is done. | 

Caution against payin y money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. feenewals of subscriptions | 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


= 








Boston, Mass. 





SCROFULA. 


T the present day physicians no 
longer regard scrofula as a 
distinct disease, but the term 
is still used in an indefinite 
way to designate the presence 
of enlarged glands in the neck 
and a tendency to chronic 
inflammations in the skin and 
mucous membranes. 

The lymphatic glands in the neck 
are prone to enlarge on very slight provocation. 
It is common, for example, to find the glands 
beneath the jaw swollen as a result of irritation 
from a decayed tooth, a canker sore, or any other 
abnormal condition in the mouth; but the swelling 
in such cases is usually transient, and subsides 
with the disappearance of the cause. Not so, 
however, with “‘scrofulous” glands. These remain 
permanently enlarged, perhaps slowly increasing 
in size. 

They are at first hard, but later become soft, 
as a cheesy matter forms in the interior, and 
eventually break down, giving issue to a chronic 
discharge, which is succeeded by an unsightly 
scarring of the neck. 

The disease is the same as consumption, the 
seat of the tuberculosis being the glands in the 
neck instead of the lungs. It is not in itself 
dangerous to life, but its presence indicates that 
the sufferer is vulnerable to tuberculosis, and is 
consequently a candidate for consumption unless 
preventive treatment is at once undertaken. 

This preventive treatment is mainly twofold— 
good food and fresh air and sunlight. The child, for 
children are the usual sufferers from “scrofulous 
neck,” should have an abundance of nourishing, 
well-cooked food, and should be encouraged to 
eat a little at a time and often, rather than to take 
the ordinary three large meals a day. Plenty of 
butter and cream should enter into the dietary, 
and cod-liver oil may be taken with advantage, if 
it does not disturb the appetite or the digestion. 

Summer and winter the patient should spend 
most of the day in the open air (schooling can | 
wait), and at night must sleep with the windows | 
wide open. Sunshine is inimical to the tubercle 
bacillus, and a vulnerable person should be in it 
as much as possible. 

If the glands in the neck begin to soften it is 
generally advisable to have them removed, for if | 
this is not done they will finally break down and | 
discharge, and the resulting scars will be much 
more conspicuous than those that would have | 
been left after the cutting out of the glands. | 
Besides, there is always danger of the disease 
spreading to the lungs or other parts of the body 
so long as the tuberculous glands are allowed to 
remain. 
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THE RESPECTABLE WOLF. 


The wolf has a bad name, and possibly has 
earned it; but even the wolf should have his due, 
and a writer in the Cosmopolitan has a word to 
say in his favor. 

There have been respectable wolves. In fact, 
wherever by patience and kindness men have 
attempted to tame the wolf, they have succeeded. 
The animal has shown himself capable of domesti- 
eation. It could hardly be otherwise, since wolves 
are social animals of high brain power. 

Cases of domestication are not rare. Captain 
Hare, an Englishman of a well-known Devonshire 
family, on his return from the Peninsular War, 
brought home a wolf he had caught young in the 
Sierra Morena. By kind treatment he had made 
it perfectly tame, and it had lived with him on the 
same terms of affectionate familiarity as a favorite | 
dog. 

In many a mountain bivouac the soldier, his 
horse and his wolf had slept together beneath a 
friendly tree, or in a sheltered ravine, sharing 
weariness, scanty food and danger. During Cap- 
tain Hare’s furlough, part of which was spent in 
Bristol, his pet accompanied him in his daily 
promenade, it is said somewhat to the terror of | 
the Bristol citizens, who cheerfully yielded it the | 
sidewalk. 

Upon his departure Captain Hare left his pet in 
the keeping of his friend, Sir Hugh Smith of 


fortunately he was at the time unconscious. 


| fallen asleep. 


THE YOUTH’S 


Ashton Court. The faithful animal never ceased 
to sorrow over the separation, pacing before its 
kennel at the length of its tether the whole day 
long, and keeping always the sharpest lookout for 
strangers in the hope that among them its lost 
master might come at last. 

Perhaps the most striking of all authenticated 
instances of the wolf’s affection and faithfulness 
is one narrated by Cuvier. The animal was brought 
up as a dog would have been. He followed his 
master and behaved in all respects like a well- 
trained dog. Being obliged to travel, his master 
presented him to the Ménagerie du Roi. Here he 
remained for weeks, discontented and uneasy, 
pining and refusing food. Gradually he became 
reconciled, and attached himself to his keeper. 

After eighteen months the master returned, and 
at the first sound of his voice the wolf sprang up 
with frantic joy. Being set at liberty, he over- | 
whelmed his friend with caresses. A second 
separation brought the same symptoms of grief, 
from which he was aroused by the companionship | 
of a dog. : | 

Three years passed before the master again | 
returned. He arrived at night, but his first word 
awakened the wolf, and glad cries came from the 
eage. When the door was opened the animal | 
rushed forward and placed his forefeet on his | 





| master’s shoulders, menacing the keepers who | 
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gums and a sweet breath. 


COMPANION. 


You expect a perfect dentifrice to do more than | 
cleanthe teeth. Rubifoam arrests decay, makes sound | 
25 cents. (Ade. | 





STAMP. 100 all different genuine Mauri- 
» tius, Natal, Cape G. H., C | 
Costa Rica, Honduras, Mexico, etc., with nice | 
ALBUM all for only 10e,. A splendid bargain. 
1901 list now ready, FREE. Agents wanted, 50% 
com. L. B. DOVER & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Relieves Dyspepsia 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 


Makes digestion natural and easy. 

















« 
Bag Punching *,%°2< 
exercise that can be taken. The 







MOLI N £ Platform 


is quickly attached to any 
wall without injury to same, 
and is adjastesie in_ height 
without changing the cord. 

Price $ Illus. Cata. of 
without bag 10 all sports free. 
New Book on Bag Punching, 10 Cents. 





A. G. Spalding & Bros., New York, Chicago, Denver. 





offered to remove him, and giving t g 
evidence of his joy and affection. 


UNCONSCIOUS OF DANGER. 


In the course of Mr. Ross Cox’s expedition along 
the Columbia River some years ago, one member 
of the party had a dangerous experience, of which | 
The | 
men were preparing supper on the bank of the 
river, and La Course, worn-out with the fatigue of 
the day, had stretched himself on the ground and 


A few minutes later I passed him, says Mr. 
Cox, and was horrified at seeing a large rattle- 
snake moving over his body toward his left breast. 

My first impulse was to alarm La Course, but an 
old Canadian whom I had beckoned to the spot 
said we must make no noise, and the snake would 
cross the man’s body and go away. In this he 
was mistaken, for on reaching the chest the 
serpent coiled itself quietly as if meditating a 
stay. If La Course moved or woke, we shuddered 
to think what would happen. 

Others quietly joined us, and it was determined 
that two men should advance in front, to divert 
the attention of the snake, while one should 
approach with a long stick from the rear and 
dislodge the creature. 

On seeing the men in front, the rattler raised its 
head, played its evil-looking tongue and shook its 
rattles, indications of anger. 

Every one was in a state of feverish anxiety as 
to the fate of pee La Course, who still lay asleep. 
The man behind now came up with a stick seven 
feet long, qaiesty placed one end under the reptile, 
and succeeded in pitching it ten feet from the 
man’s body. 

A shout of joy was the first intimation La Course 
had of his wonderful escape. The snake was 
pursued and killed. 


RESTFUL NOONING. 


The energy of one of the oldest inhabitants of 
a Massachusetts town is a byword among his 
neighbors and a trial to his grandchildren, who 
have not inherited their full share of his active 
temper. 


His ccoer John, in particular, suffers from 
the old man’s untiring industry, for John is his 
assistant in the little grocery shop where every- 
thing, from codfish to brooms, may be found. A 
purchaser of gingersnaps lingered one day to hear 
the noontime address delivered to poor John by 
his grandfather. 

“Now, Johnny, I'm a-going home for my dinner,” 
said the old man, bris iy “and on the way Vu 
carry up these pails to Mis’ Manson, and fetch 
back her kerosene can. I shall be gone up’ards 
of half an.hour. You'll have plenty of time to eat 
your luncheon, and whilst —— resting after it, 

wish you'd saw up that little mess of wood that 
lays out ps the back door, and split it up for 
_— ing, for the weather’s turning sharp 
a’ready. 

“Most likely I'll be back ’fore you get out o’ 
work, and anyways I don’t want to keep you at it 
all the time; so if there’s a few extry minutes, 
jest set down and make out a Dill or two; the | 

ust of the month’ll be upon us ’fore we know it!” 


OLD TEACHER. 





Among the many epitaphs to be read on Burial 
Hill, in the historic town of Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, is one which breathes such defiance to 


the world at large as is seldom found, even on a | LIBRARY 


gravestone. 


The stone marks the burial-place of Tabitha 
Plasket, a Plymouth widow who died in 1807. 
After her husband’s death it is said that the 
Widow Plasket taught a private school for chil- 
dren of tender years, and thriftily managed to do | 
her spinning at the same time. 

When her small charges became unruly and | 
overstepped the bounds of discipline, Tabitha’s | 
favorite mode of bringing them to a sense of their 
wrong-doing was to pass skeins of yarn under | 
their arms, and suspend them from nails on the | 
wall. A row of little culprits hanging in this way 
must have been an_amusing spectacle, but it 
appears from Mrs. Plasket’s epitaph that her 
methods did not always meet with approval from | 
parents and friends. 


Adieu, vain world, I’ve seen enough of thee; 
And Iam careless what thou say’st of me; 
Thy smiles I wish not, 

Nor thy frowns I fear, 

lam now at rest, my head lies quiet here. 


THE LAMP OF EXPERIENCE. 


Even a lunatic may not wholly lack the power 
toreason. This truth appears in a story Life tells 
of the inspection of an asylum by the trustees. 


Walking through the grounds, they came upon a | 
party of workmen who were repairing a wall. 
One of the harmless patients, apparently assist- 
ing in the work, was pushing a wheelbarrow along 
upside down. 

“My friend,” said a kind-hearted trustee, gently, 
“you should turn your wheelbarrow over.” 

“Not on your life!’ replied the patient. “I 
purnes it over yesterday, and they put bricks 
n 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1900 


The Judges at the Paris Exposition have 
awarded a 


COLD MEDAL 


Walter Baker & Co, ut 


the largest manufacturers of cocoa and 
chocolate in the world. This is the third 
award from a Paris Exposition. 


BAKER’S 
COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


are always uniform in quality, 
absolutely pure, delicious, and 
nutritious. The genuine goods 
bear our trade-mark on every 
package, and arc made only by 


| \ Walter Baker & Co, Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 








TRADE-MARK 
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«| Like Him! 

Quaker Oats and 
the children. It 
kes them grow 
Let them have 
Every package 
At all grocers. 
ns on Package. 


Children cag wg 
Oats likes 
> ont th them — ma 


— makes them sturdy. 
all they want of it. 
has the Quaker Figure. 
Cook it Right. Directio 


agrees wi 





Complete 
Sets 


Instrumental selections for the 
piano. 


800 


850 


OVER 2200 PAGES. 
20 Editors and Special Contributors. 


This valuable permanent collection of 
musical masterpieces can be obtained by 
those who act promptly at 


Less than one-tenth the 
cost in sheet form. 


“The most complete and valuable Musical Library 
ever published.”—7he Keynote. 

“Nothii so fine and well worth 
home.”’— Margaret E. Sangster. 

“I look for one favorite after another, and I find them 
all there.”—Louise Chandler Moulton. 

“A most valuable collection of instrumental and vocal 
music, printed in convenient form with valuable notes 
and information added.”"—Senator Allison, of Iowa. 


Songs for all voices with piano 
accompaniment. 


having in one’s 


WORLD’S BEST MUSIC 


New Enlarged Edition of 8 Volumes: 


Sent On Approval 


TO READERS OF THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





4 Vocal, 4 Instrumental. 


Instrumental selections by the greatest composers; melodious, not too difficult, and including 


popular and operatic melod 
classic and romantic piano music. 
upon every subject: 


ies, dances, funeral marches, nocturnes, adagios, military pieces, and 
The best old and new songs, duets, trios, quartets and chorusc- 
pon cages = admiration, love and home; upon absence, sorrow, remitis 

otism, nature and morality; no hymns, however. 


400 portrait 


and illustrations, over 400 biographies of musicians, and more than 100 new and copyrighted selection 


by American musicians. 


The work is planned for cultured homes and sympathetic performers. 











limited edition. 
| ABSOLUTELY NO RISK TO YOU. 

WE PAY TRANSPORTATION CHARGES. 

SEND POSTAL FOR BEAUTIFUL SPECIMEN PAGES. 


All these and Strauss Liszt Rubinstein Paderewski Chopin Wagner 

over 400 other Mozart Saint-Saens Balfe Haydn Gounod Emmett 

Composers Beethoven Gottschalk Sullivan Schytte Handel Buck 

represented in Schumann’ Grieg Smith Bizet Benedict Damrosch 

this matchless Schubert Chaminade Bishop Rameau Mattei De Koven 

collection: Lover Bendel Chwatal Rachmaninoff Czibulka Faure 

s r a orm 

Marvelously Low Price. Worib's best music THE SET of 8 Volumes, cos 
is really TWO SETS of subscription books, bound together ina new, prising 2200 page 


uniform edition. 
never less than $30.00 in cloth and $40.00 in half-leather. 


inding. We pay transportation charges. 


The subscription prices for the two sets were 
Our low club 
prices are %18.00 in fine cloth binding, and *®21.00 in half-leather 
D Weare so confident these 
books will please you that we are willing to send them on approval. 


CONSISTS nearly sheet mus: 


size; dimensions of volumes, 
by 12 inches; one inch thick. 


Special Offer to The Youth’s Companion Readers. 


Send us your application at once, stating which style of binding you prefer, cloth or half-leath 
We will forward the entire set, charges prepaid. We will allow you 5 days in which to examine | 


wonderful collection of music. 
retained 
if cloth is ordered, makin 


If you are not ‘satisfied, you can return the set at our expense. 
you can make your first payment of $1.00, and remit thereafter $1.00 a month for 17 
a total payment of $18.00. 


mont 


If you select the half-leather binding, w!) 


we recommend, there will be three more monthly payments of £1.00, making a total payment 


$21.00. We assume all risk. We suggest that you ap; 
Don’t fail to mention THE Youtu’s 


JOMPANION. 


The University Society, 


y at once if you desire to obtain a set of | 
Address, 


78 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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LEARN TO SKETCH, LETTER, 
DESIGN, ILLUSTRATE. 


Instruction by successful illustrators. Highly profit- 
able. Lessons in newspaper, magazine, illus- 
trating, lettering, wall paper design. Catalogue free. 
N Y. School of Illustrating, 114 West 34th St., New York. 










Want Dry Feet? 
Want Dry Clothing? 


Want D 
ant Boots? 


Want 
Health? 

















Then F my want Hood Rubbers! 
e longest wearers! 


Sold Everywhere. 
HOOD RUBBER CO. 
Boston 












Safe, Pure, Sure 
| Babbitt’s 
} 11006 


| Soap 
| Powder 


























The best at the start and the best to- 
day — guaranteed by 64 years of con- 
tinuous Babbitt success— tested by the 
public and never found wanting. Injures 
nothing — does everything — greatest 
satisfaction — absolute certainty — ex- 
treme economy. 


, —————————— 


Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York 


tll Mal 

















Any watch may be good. Every 
Elgin 
Watch 


must be good—It is so manu- 
factured. You can rely fully on 
its accuracy—its durability, its 
lasting beauty. 
Full Ruby Jeweled. 
An "Sign en always has } 4 





wees . engraved on 
—| guaranteed. 
“Teed for Booklet. 











Just sell 20 Ibs. Baker’s Teas, Etc., among your 
friends. This isa Game Board that will be a blessing 
i) any family because it provides so much enjoyment. 
i's delightful games are attractive to boys and girls 
end to grown people. e 2 games which may be 
biayed on the board are: 1. Crokinole; 2. Carroms 
(ing Pocket); 3. The Spider and the Flies; 4. Tenpins; 

Cue-Ring; 6. Three-Ring Glance; 7. Seven Battles; 
& Cue-Pocket; 9% Ditch-Crokinole; 10. Cocket-Hat; 
1}. Crown Castle; 12. Penning the Pigs; 18. Travelling 
( rroms; 14. Rotation Cue-Pocket; 15. Backgammon ; 
». Chinese Glance; 17. Sixty-Six; 18. Ring-Post Crok- 
teole; 19 Ninepins; 20. Tricktrack. 

aker's Yeas give perfect satisfaction, being better 
| fresher than teas sold in the grocery store. If you 

fer some other reward, you may sell 8 lbs. for a 

r of Nickel-Plated Barney & Berry Skates or a large 

(; 101bs. for a Crescent Camera or Gold Ring ; 25 Ibs. 
' a Gold Watch or a Solid Silver Watch or a Tea Set, 
pieces, or a Sewing Machine; 35 lbs. for a Grapho- 
Plone; 30 lbs. fora Desk ; 501bs. for a Dinner Set ; 60 lbs. 
for a Couch or Queen Kitchen Cabinet; 90 Ibs. for a 
Boys’ or Girls’ Bicycle; 100 Ibs. for a Ladies’ or Gents’ 
Iieyele. Begin now and earn all the Christmas pres- 
*uts you wish to give away. . 


pay the freight. Write for free Catalogue of 100 pages. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 
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The New England Watch Co. 
Artistic Specialties 

for the season are shown 
in our Blue Book for Ladies’, 
in our Red Book for Men’s 
@ # WATCHES. 2 @ 
Either or both sent on application. 


37 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. _ 149 State St., Chicago. 
Spreckels Building, San Francisco. 

























STEWART’S 
Duplex Safety Pins 


Fasten from either side but donot slipthrough. Effective 
guard. Imitated but not duplicated by any other maker. 


ID 


) 

) 

» 

> 

> — 
4 5 

; 

> 

» 


> Have 

> . . 

+ “Consolidated Safety Pin Co.” 
On Every Card. 

) None Genuine without our Name on Card. 


If dealers cannot supply you, send three two-cent 

2 stamps for sample of twelve assorted sizes. 

? CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN COMPANY, 
Box 55, Bloomfield, N. J. 

ALSO MAKERS OF HOLDFAST HAIRPINS. 








Sweet as a Peach! 


It is not from tonics, either, but from 
proper food and exercise. This is the secret of 
a beautiful complexion. 





AFINE FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT 


is easily digested and retains the health-giving, 
vital elements of the wheat. 

If your grocer does not have it, send us his 
name and your order—we will see that you are 
supplied, Send for FREE BOOKLET. 


THE GENUINE MADE ONLY BY 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO.,  Lockpori, W. ¥. 


Care? 

Because when vaporized it kills the germs of 
disease, Laboratory tests show that. Because this 
powerful germicide, being vaporized, is breathed 
in by the patient, whether awake or asleep, for 
hours at atime. Thus the seat ofdiseace is treated 
as it can never be by internal medication. Hun- 
dreds of thousands know what we say is true, and 
that Cresolene does all that is claimed for it. 
Write for descriptive booklet with testimonials. 
Sold by all druggists. 
Vapo-Cresolene Co., 180 Fulton St., New York. 


STHMA Cured to Stay Cured. 
CURED to Stay Cured. 
Cured to STAY cured. 


Yes, Cured to 


STAY CURED 


This means 
CURED TO STAY CURED. 
DR. HAYES, Ask for ... 


BUFFALO, N.Y. Current Comments, No. 16. 






































Natural Flavor Soups 
(CONDENSED: 
Ox Tail, Mullicatawney, Chicken Gumbo, Mock 
Turtle, Chicken, Tomato, Vegetable, Kidney. 
Each with its own distinctive flavor fully pre- 
served. The goodness and savor of the best stocks 
are found in these soups, without foreign taste or 
odor, or any suggestion of tin. Put up in conven- 
ient sized cans, enough in each to make eight 
portions, for ten cents. Your grocer has them, or 
will order at your request. Sent Free, new edi- 
tion “‘ How to Make Good Things to Eat.” 
LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, CHICAGO. 





i are * 
: SOLD STEEL i) 
£0. sun ; 


A new skate that prevents the little ones from falling 
or spraining their ankles. 
THE IMPROVED 


“*Never-Break”’ “ Sled-Skates.”’ 


Made from solid steel, having double runners, sizes 
6,7, 8and 9inches in length. The only absolutely safe 
skate for children. Especially adapted for sidewalks 
and ponds. Price Fifty Cents. If your dealer does 
not handle them, write us, giving his name, and we 
will supply at the same price—prepaid. 

In ordering state length of shoe. 


THE AVERY STAMPING CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


The “W. B. Erect Form Corset” 
removes all pressure from the chest 
and abdomen, and throws the 
shoulders back into a fine military 
attitude. It is the only proper 
model for the new straight front 
styles in costumes. Every dealer, 
in every part of the United States 
and Canada, has the Erect Form 
on sale. Should you be unable 
to secure the size or style, order 
the Corset (enclosing price) direct 
from us, and we will forward 
same, prepaying all charges. 


Kindly Mention Name of Dealer. 
“ERECT FORM” Style 701, 


Made of French Jean in white and 
drab, and in black sateen, 
with hip gore $1.00 


“ERECT FORM” Style 702, 
Made of white, black and drab 
diamond sateen, with hip $I 50 


gore 
“ERECT FORM” Style 959, 


Made of French Coutil, in white and 


drab. Full gored and — $I. 75 


cut. Price . ‘ 


“ERECT FORM” Style 960, 


Made of very fine French Coutil, in 
white and drab and black 


sateen. — ae -_ $2.50 


bias-cut 
WEINGARTEN BROS., Mfrs., 
Dept. Y, 377 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 











Swift's 
Premium 


Hams 


Fine flavor in a ham is never accidental, 
The rich, delicate ‘‘ PREMIUM” 
FLAVOR in Swift’s Hams is the re- 
sult of fine stock and careful, clean 
preparation under Gov't inspection. 


Swift and Company 


Chicago Kansas City Omaha 
St. Louis St. Joseph St. Paul 


Branch Houses in All Cities 



























“\W/e’re Not Such Geese 


As to stay around here and get shot ! 
for a little rest, but finding that Book about 


changed our plans. We'll fly, and fly high, 


4/ 
\ ~a— from others. Ask to see 
Z iy it at dealers. Sold direct 


We'd like to stop in this marsh 


too, for they say these Guns 
shoot dreadfully far.” 


Boys, send for the H & R Catalogue 
of Boys’ Single-Shot Guns and see 
what it was that frightened the geese. 

Best Boys’ Gun made — different 




















of where dealers do not have it. 


ta 
‘ a Harrington & Richardson 
- Arms Company, 
Dept. Y, 
Worcester, Mass. 








BUY DIRECT FROM T 
MANUFACTURER A 
SAVE MIDDLE MENS PRO 
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Sterling Silver Embroidery Set. 
A BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


The Set consists of a pair of fine Steel Em- 
broidery Scissors, with genuine Sterling Silver 
Handles; a Silk Emery Ball, with Sterlin 
Silver Top, Silk Cord and Tassel; and a gooc 
weight Sterling Silver Thimble. Enclosed in 
a pretty heart-shaped, plush-lined Box, all for 
81.00, post-paid. Send Money-Order, Money 
or 2-cent Stamps (no Checks received), 


Beautifully Ilustrated Catalogue of Gold 
and Silver Jewelry and Novelties sent Free. 


BEDFORD JEWELRY MFG. CO., Boston, Mass. 
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> A SWELL AFFAIR < 


© DENTS & 
Toothache Gum 


: STOPS TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY. 


Not a Chewing Cum. 
HOW TO USE IT. 

Clean cavity of tooth, press firmly into 
it a piece of the Gum. If no cavity, apply 
to the gum as a plaster. All druggiste, 
15c., or sent by mail on receipt of price. 
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bo Can Afford to be : Without It? 


The Opening Year of the New Century will bring with it a Multitude of Delightful Surprises for the Fortunate Readers of 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. Every one of its 52 Issues will Sparkle with the Choicest Literary and Artistic Attractions of 
the Day. Authors Famous the World over and Artists Equally 
Renowned will Contribute their Best Efforts to Brighten and 
Beautify its Pages. Indeed, the whole Realm of Art and Literature 
has been put under Generous and Willing Tribute in Order that 
this Queen of Family Weeklies may be Invested with Matchless ,% 
“y Grace, World-Wide Intelligence and Beauty Unexcelled. *4 
_~_ *® * & 

; For the Home Circle there is no Paper in the World so 

# peculiarly well adapted as THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. Every * 
. line Crisp and Clean, every article Fresh and Sparkling, every page 
Beautifully Illustrated, and every issue Increasingly Attractive, it 
Appeals Irresistibly to Old and Young, ensuring for itself a Hearty wi 
Welcome in every Home it enters. It will Help you to start the maneaner ¢. canesren 


REGULAR CONTRIBUTOR 











T. DE WITT TALMAGE, D.D. 2 5 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF New Century Aright if to your other Domestic Attractions you 


add the Weekly Visits of THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, the Ideal Twentieth Century Family Journal, which you and all your 
Loved Ones will find an Unfailing Source of Profitable Edification and Delightful Entertainment the whole year round. 





In Order to Introduce THE CHRISTIAN HERALD into New Homes, we Offer, by way of Special Inducement, All 
Charges Prepaid, » Masterpieces of American Eloquence, with Introductory by Julia Ward Howe, one of the 
measures wen Most Interesting Volumes of the Present Day, together with THE CHRISTIAN 
crosso 7¥9'" HERALD Every Week from Date to Jan. 1, 1902, on receipt of Only $2.00. 
“Masterpieces of American Eloquence ” contains over 300,000 Words of the 
| most Inspiring Oratory of Modern Times, Covering the whole Range of Human 
thought, Illustrated with Lifelike Portraits of the greatest speakers of the Century. 

Its Gifted Editor has given Much Careful Thought to the Preparation of the 
Material contained in this Generous Volume, and many a Winter’s Evening spent 
around the Family Fireside will be Enriched by Inspiration drawn from its 
Exhaustless Treasures. It is Beautifully Printed, finely Bound in Richly Dec- 
orated Art Cloth and contains 500 Large Pages. It measures when open 9 x 14 
inches, weighs about 3 Pounds, and makes an Unusually Attractive Holiday Gift. 


H Superb Calendar 


If your Order reaches us very Promptly you will receive Free an Exquisite 
American Beauty, Double Century, 1901 Drop Leaf Calendar, 
12 x 29 Inches, and Easily Worth $1.00. 

This Beautiful Wall Ornament is a Calendar 
for 1901, and also Tells at a Glance the Day 
of the Week of Any Date Between the Years 
| 1801 and 2000—Two Full Centuries. It Con- 

tains no advertising matter of Any Kind. 
It is a Superb and Serviceable Work of Art, 
swe erre oeeasunes wen Oven Asour Lithographed in Ten Rich Colors and Gold. 


$5° in Value for $2” in Cash 


@@ First. The Christian Herald Every Week Free from Date to January 1, 1901. S. R. CROCKETT 
Second. The Christian Herald Every Week During 1901. Third. A Superb American Beauty, sanicinieatiaca 
Double Century, Drop Leaf Calendar Worth $1.00. Fourth, “Masterpieces of American Eloquence ”—Over 500 Large Pages, 
with Numerous Illustrations. @@ @@ The Entire List for Only $2.00. @€ Who Can Afford to Miss this Golden 
Opportunity ? Money Promptly Refunded if Too Late or if not entirely Satisfactory. Act To-day !—To-morrow may be Too Late. 


Address: Che Christian Nerald, 915 to 919 Bible House, New York 

























